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OUR MOST AMERICAN DRAMA 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS, 1930-39 
BARRETT H. CLARK*™ 


Ever since we have had a body of unmistakably American drama, 
ever since our best playwrights began in the early 1920’s to bring 
something of the life of their time within hailing distance of our 
theater and attempted, more or less successfully, to reveal something 
of its breadth and variety—and even occasionally to comment on 
it—eager groups of young people have tried, through the medium of 
the theater, to give point and direction to their ideas, their feelings, 
and their philosophies; they have scrutinized, criticized, and earnest- 
ly sought to improve upon the plays of their contemporaries and 
predecessors; and they have once in a while succeeded in bringing 
into the theater a fresh viewpoint and a fresh way of doing things. 

It is such eagerness on the part of each new producing unit—a 
Theatre Guild, a Provincetown Players, a Group Theater, a Mer- 
cury Theater—that so often gives us the impression that our con- 
temporary theater is making new and even revolutionary strides 
every season or so. 

It is natural that each new group in turning its back on what looks 
to its members like an outmoded way of presenting life should be- 
lieve wholeheartedly in the validity and cleansing value of its mis- 
sion; that in striking out for itself it should proclaim its independ- 
ence and seek to use the theater for the expression of ideas and the 
presentation of techniques that seem, even if they are not, strikingly 
novel. 


t Mr. Clark, a noted dramatic critic, editor, author, translator, and lecturer on the 
American stage, is at present executive director of the Dramatists Play Service of 
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Shortly before the Group Theater made its first appearance before 
the public I discussed with Cheryl Crawford and Harold Clurman— 
two of its three founders—some of the theories that underlay the 
formation of that brilliant and important company. In becoming 
one of its first official sponsors I believed in what it wanted to 
accomplish, even though I thought that many connected with it 
talked a great deal of nonsense. The shadow of Stanislavsky loomed 
large over these young people, and I thought that more work and less 
philosophy would have enabled them to start more quickly than they 
did, and without the loss of anything that could not be spared. But 
the directors apparently had to hypnotize themselves into an almost 
religious mood before they actually set to work in their theater. 
Once the Group was all set, and convinced that their mission was 
important, they did get down to brass tacks. What matter that The 
House of Connelly, Success Story, and Awake and Sing were not really 
so different, either as plays or as productions, from other examples of 
the theater art as these eager youngsters supposed? If they believed 
themselves to be the heralds of a new dawn, and if that conviction 
enabled them to do sincere work, why quarrel with their aims? Was 
Waiting for Lefty less stirring and honest because Clifford Odets was 
hailed as a “great” playwright and the white hope of the theater, 
when as a matter of fact he was only a talented young man with an 
undeniable flair for writing dialogue? 

The impulse that gave us the Group Theater, the Theater Union, 
and the Repertory Associates, matters very little, and the motives 
that led a hundred small labor theaters to spread the gospel of 
“radicalism” to a public already sold on that commodity, mattered 
so little, since the finished products were there to prove their value 
as plays. It is said that Schiller could write better if he kept rotten 
apples in his desk; if that is true, then let us be thankful that the 
poet knew what would help him; and whether he attributed the qual- 
ity of his poems to the kind of apples he used or to any other cause 
is a matter of no consequence. Communism has been the motive 
power to a score of our playwrights, yet I believe that the Cause has 
been little helped by their plays—our theater, however, has been 
helped, and that is what matters. 

The work of the young radicals we can now begin to see through 
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the perspective of more than a decade, especially since the period of 
incubation of the Left theaters seems to have come to an end. If the 
first decade of our grownup American drama can be most easily 
studied and understood by analyzing the work of such men as 
O’Neill, Howard, Kelly, Barry, Rice, and a few others, the second 
decade seems to me rather a period of trends and movements, more 
easily apprehended through the work of the producing groups and 
the particular works of a large number of writers. 

While, as I have tried to point out, the rebel groups have usually 
grown out of some consciously directed effort to counteract the 
actual or imagined evils of the conventional theater (meaning the 
popular theater of the time), and to bring new subject matter and 
new techniques to the stage, they have actually proved to be far less 
unconventional than their founders imagined. And this is in no way 
to be regretted: Orson Welles’s production of Caesar was novel chief- 
ly in the sense of being fresh and timely; Pins and Needles and The 
Cradle Will Rock have dozens of counterparts in the theater of the 
last two generations, both in this country and abroad; and Awake and 
Sing, for all its undeniable virtues, is only one of a long line of con- 
ventional character studies. 

The development of our Left drama from the early 1920’s to the 
present day is important to us who care primarily for the theater as 
theater, not because Till the Day I Die conveys the impression that 
German fascism is brutal (we fad some notion of that); not because 
Bury the Dead shows the waste of war; not because They Shall Not 
Die asks us to be just to the Scottsboro boys; not because Peace on 
Earth reveals the economic motives of war; and not because Little 
Ol Boy seeks to prove that man is cruel to his brother-man; what 
does matter is that the writers of these plays have been driven by 
some inner necessity to write courageously, and honestly, and some- 
times brilliantly, about this or that problem that besets the world 
today, with the hope that he may persuade his audience to do some- 
thing about it. 

If Marc Blitzstein thinks he has delivered a body-blow to capital- 
ism (and he may have, though I doubt it), then he has my blessings, 
not that I believe any play can seriously affect the “‘monster,’’ but 
only because his belief in that mission has resulted in The Cradle Will 
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Rock, a brilliant and ingenious stage show. If the authors of... . 
one third of a nation ...., Triple A Plowed Under, and Power have 
been able to show us from their particular angle of vision the con- 
nection between some economic abuse and the ultimate cause of it, 
well and good, because in trying to do precisely that, they have 
brought to the theater a certain spontaneity and enthusiasm, and at 
the same time a slight variation on an old technique. 

That the rebel theaters (I use the word in its very broadest sense) 
are not really new, that every theatrical epoch has had its experi- 
mental and seceding groups, hardly matters. The theater, like other 
mediums of human expression, though perhaps to a greater extent 
than most, is always seeking to re-create itself in terms of the life of 
its day; it must always strive to give us at least the surface details of 
the world about us. That is why each generation seems intent upon 
creating the classics anew, upon expressing in terms that appeal to 
the youth that goes to the theater as much as possible of the sense of 
life being lived, of the here and now. When the playwright succeeds 
in doing that, his work is bound to be hailed as new. And, in a way 
it is. There is no classic more hopelessly out of date than a classic 
play. (Exceptions? Oh, yes, but are there really half-a-dozen plays 
of even Shakespeare that really mean anything to us of this day?) 

When I said that the second decade in the development of our 
modern American drama could be studied and understood more 
easily through its general trends and its individual plays than 
through its outstanding writers I meant simply that, as compared 
with the 1920-30 period, the 1930-39 period has given us very few 
new writers who have contributed any considerable number of 
works. In the first decade, for example, we had O'Neill, Howard, 
Anderson, Behrman, Barry, Rice, Lawson, Kaufman, and Sher- 
wood, all of whom contributed with fair regularity their annual or 
biennial show to the “regular” theater. Toward the end of the first 
decade the new groups began to form, and new writers, both within 
and without these groups, began their careers; the ‘“promising’’ 
younger generation, including Green, Riggs, Atlas, Wexley, Bein, 
Maltz, Sklar, Wolfson, Geddes, Totheroh, and George O'Neil have 
not become the “regulars”’ of the period of the 30’s, even though on 
occasion they have given us plays the best of which justified our 
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earliest hopes. Some of these men have joined groups, some have 
been forced to write for the pictures, and some have succeeded as 
writers of prose fiction. At the same time most of the important 
playwrights of the 20’s have gone on writing, and nearly all of them 
have been influenced by some of the political and economic crises 
which have occurred both in this country and elsewhere since 1929. 

Some of the most brilliant of the rebel theaters (in particular the 
Theater Union) have disappeared; some, like the Group, have 
changed their ideas or methods of organization; but each has made 
its mark both on the public and on the playwrights. 

While some critics and historians of the Left school are still unwill- 
ing to see any merit in a play dealing with social or economic phe- 
nomena that does not clearly show the “‘proper” orthodox formula 
explaining why everything is wrong, the fact is that most of our 
playwrights have recently taken note of certain underlying forces 
that do explain those social maladjustments that used to be at- 
tributed simply to fate or the personal shortcomings of the indi- 
vidual. The young radical thinker is likely to regard with suspicion a 
Robert Sherwood who presumes to discuss war and_ politics —in 
Idiot’s Delight—without demonstrating how the problems he treats 
can be solved by reference to the Marxian formula. As a matter of 
fact, it is likely that Sherwood found a readier public for his later 
plays than he would otherwise have had if the way had not been 
prepared by the youngsters who probably pointed out the way to 
him, and besides, Sherwood, merely by making his material exciting 
and interesting, performed a greater service than his less experienced 
critics were able to do, even when they dramatized all the answers. 
At any rate, Sherwood’s business as a playwright was not to solve 
problems, but to express them in terms of effective drama. 

The Left groups should be happy to realize that they have, to a 
certain extent, broadened the field from which all writers may 
choose their material and on occasion led the “mere” purveyor of 
shows to investigate subjects that were formerly unfamiliar to him. 

And so, in the second decade, many of the dramatists who began 
writing about men and women not too closely related to or iden- 
tified with their economic or social backgrounds have had their eyes 
opened to a world rather more tragically and chaotically at loose 
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ends than it had been, or seemed to be; have more or less deliberately 
tried to explain, argue, even exhort—in a word, have been forced to 
dig down deeper below the surface than they had ever gone before. 
Most of the old explanations are no longer valid or satisfying; the 
conventional villain is not necessarily a villain at all but a cog in 
a machine; a personal tragedy may not indeed be a personal tragedy 
in the old accepted sense, but the symbol of a disjointed and unwork- 
able theory of economics. 

Compare the Sherwood who wrote The Road to Rome and Waterloo 
Bridge with him who wrote The Petrified Forest and Idiot's Delight; 
the Howard of Swords and the Howard of The Ghost of Yankee 
Doodle; the Anderson of Saturday's Children with the author of 
Winterset; the Green of The House of Connelly and him of Johnny 
Johnson; the Riggs of Green Grow the Lilacs and of Russet Mantle. 
Or, take those dramatists who were never very deeply concerned 
with anything but the writing of straight shows for the popular 
theater. George Kaufman has certainly never regarded himself as 
the mouthpiece of anything “purposeful,” and yet, with one or 
another of his collaborators, he too has joined the ranks of the 
troubled playwrights and even the special pleaders—witness Merrily 
We Roll Along and The American Way. And there is Marc Connelly 
who, as producer and coauthor with Arnold Sundgaard of Every- 
where I Roam, delivered a sermon on the solid virtues of American 
democracy. 

Then consider a few characteristic plays by different hands, each 
of which is, more or less directly, a commentary and a reflection upon 
the life we lead and the life we ought to lead; a warning or an exhor- 
tation; a pronouncement upon war, or democracy, or labor and 
capital, or on the evils of fascism; upon the menace of an over- 
emphasized individualism (or collectivism, as the case may be); in 
short upon almost any and every conceivable problem any intel- 
ligent and sensitive person may be called upon to worry about these 
days. The plays of the last eight or ten years that show marked 
evidence of a desire to bring the theater into close touch with what is 
happening in the world are far more numerous and varied than most 
of the plays produced during the preceding decade. It is impracti- 
cable to list more than a few of these, but it would be worth one’s 
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while to analyze the succeeding plays, year by year, that have come 
only from among the ranks of the playwrights not closely affiliated 
with any one new theater group or school of thought. Here, for in- 
stance, we have Elmer Rice’s We the People, a somewhat crude but 
angry and sincere plea for justice and individual freedom; and 
Albert Bein’s touching, though oversimplified, Let Freedom Ring, 
showing the hill-folk of the Carolinas caught in the grip of their mill- 
owning employers; Albert Maltz takes us into the mining districts in 
order to shock us with his Black Pit; George Sklar and Paul Peters 
bravely try to rouse the negro, in Stevedore, to join hands with his 
white fellow-workers; George O’Neil, with American Dream, drama- 
tizes the angry despair of the idealist who perceives that the demo- 
cratic ideal of old has become a nightmare; Paul and Claire Sifton, 
Irwin Shaw, Dan Totheroh, Lynn Riggs, Paul Green, Michael 
Blankfort, Victor Wolfson, Ben Hecht, Martin Flavin, Robert 
Ardrey, Archibald MacLeish, Melvin Levy, and Lillian Hellman 
have all proclaimed themselves as living and feeling inhabitants of a 
world that touches them, a world about which they must make up 
their minds. Imperfect as many of their plays are, both as stage 
pieces and as adult arguments, they show an increasing concern 
over what is happening, they reflect clearly a state of mind that our 
native playwrights, at least, have since almost the beginning of our 
national history either not understood or not deemed suitable for 
dramatic use. A study of the plays of our outstanding writers during 
the past century yields hardly a hint of what was happening behind 
the scenes of American life, even those plays the scenes of which on 
rare occasions were actually laid in the homes and offices of the 
“Robber Barons” and their victims. It sometimes seems to us, as 
we read these plays of the past, that their authors just didn’t know 
what was going on. Boucicault, Herne, Howard, Thomas, Fitch, and 
Belasco, though living in the midst of political and social phe- 
nomena charged with the most obvious dramatic possibilities, were 
content to spin their little tales of love and adventure in a meaning- 
less void. 

But our contemporary writers are interested and aware, even 
those who are not greatly concerned over the political cures so loudly 
advertised by a dozen parties and schools of thought. Again we have 
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a rich variety of examples, this time from dramatists who are not 
partisans of any recognized or organized political persuasion. E. P. 
Conkle, getting his story from a bit of history so recent that the 
newspapers helped complete the plot during the run of his play, 
200 Were Chosen, wrote a well-documented play on the Iowa farmers 
whom the government sent homesteading to Alaska a few years ago. 
Maxwell Anderson, in Both Your Houses, took us right into the 
private office of a Congressional appropriations committee and 
dramatized for us the nausea so many of us have felt over the 
antics of such committees ever since we have had them. S. N. Behr- 
man, who began his career with such agreeably remote and unrooted 
comedies as The Second Man, is today one of our most earnest 
analysts of the problems facing the “‘intellectual” liberal in a civiliza- 
tion that seems unable to use his kind of thinking: Rain from Heaven 
is Mr. Behrman’s best pronouncement on that problem. Sidney 
Howard, likewise, feels uncomfortable about the duties of thinking 
men and women in a society at loose ends and a world no longer 
apparently governed by the old codes of honor, and in The Ghost of 
Yankee Doodle he effectively contrasts the idealist with the oppor- 
tunist. 

There is hardly one of the 1920 generation of writers who has not 
felt himself a part of the living world, a world that seems to be mov- 
ing infinitely faster than it ever moved before. While it may be that 
these writers have not probed into every corner of that world, and 
have certainly not revealed every aspect of its limitless problems, I 
believe that the American plays of the past decade will show more 
of the life and thought of our time than can be found in the plays of 
any other country during the same period, and surely more than in 
all the plays written in this country from the very beginnings to the 
end of the World War. 

It is curious, and surely a sign of health, that in spite of economic 
obstacles that prevent theatrical experiment on any such scale as we 
used to have it, new plays manage to get written and produced; and 
new playwrights, though not so numerous as they were during the 
20’s, are coming into the theater, learning their business, and main- 
taining their standards as adult writers even when they are forced to 
furnish material on occasion for the pictures or the radio. Even the 
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so-called commercial writers, as I have shown, are becoming inter- 
ested in subjects that were hitherto almost exclusively the concern of 
the young Leftists; and, on the other hand, the radicals, though rarely 
invading the sacred precincts of Park Avenue or fashionable Long 
Island except for purposes of broad satire, and even more rarely 
deserting the pulpit and soapbox, are at last aware that the “Arise, 
ye workers!” type of play, having principally its sincerity to recom- 
mend it, is not good enough, and rarely if ever converts to the cause 
any audience that is not already converted. It is, I firmly believe, no 
accident that Michael Blankfort is today a better writer than he was 
ten years ago; that George Sklar and Albert Maltz are not so sure 
that a good play with a little propaganda is not better than a poor 
one with a great deal of it; that Albert Bein is still working on his 
Heavenly Express instead of any of the half-dozen plays he has out- 
lined for the purpose of crushing capitalism; and that John Howard 
Lawson is doing his best to evoke from his subconscious soul “dat ole 
davil artist” that most of us believe to be there. If these and other of 
our Leftists still sometimes carry the soapbox into the homes of the 
bourgeoisie and the moneyed aristocracy, they have gone to con- 
siderable pains to make the soapbox attractive and the speech amus- 
ing or eloquent. In Clifford Odets’ latest play, Rocket to the Moon, 
there isn’t the sign of a soapbox at all, and I for one hope that from 
this time forward he will confine his political thinking and activity 
(which I respect) to that part of his life which lies outside the 
theater. 

It is still too soon to sum up the achievements of our most recent 
writers, and we cannot get a satisfactory perspective on the newest 
figures. The best plays by the new men and women are vigorous, 
literate, usually free from class or political bias; on the whole (both 
the serious and the comic) they promise the continuance into the 
third decade of a native trend of playwriting as genuine, as brilliant, 
and as firmly rooted in our lives and thoughts as any we have seen 
during the last eighteen years. Thornton Wilder’s Own Town and 
Paul Osborn’s On Borrowed Time are two recent examples of what I 
mean; and Irwin Shaw’s Bury the Dead and Sidney Kingsley’s Dead 
End; and Arthur Arent’s . . . . one third of a nation... . ; and Clif- 
ford Odets’ Rocket to the Moon and Golden Boy; and Robert Turney’s 
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Daughters of Atreus; and Sungaard and Connelly’s Everywhere I 
Roam; not to mention the lighter plays, Holm and Abbott’s Three 
Men on a Horse, the Spewacks’ Boy Meets Girl, and the Kenyon 
Nicholson—Charles Robinson Sailor Beware. 

The Russian political experiment, to which so many of our play- 
wrights attached their highest hopes, seems to have run amok into 
the swamps of fascism; the menace of Germany and Italy and Japan 
has driven most of us back upon ourselves and caused us to ap- 
praise our own history and institutions; and we are beginning ac- 
tively to proclaim our belief in the American dream. Our theater 
has become a sounding-board for the expression of that belief. 


VARIED PATTERNS OF APPROACH IN 
THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 


ROBERT C. POOLEY’ 


Educational theory of the last two decades has issued more chal- 
lenges of a startling nature to teachers than was true of the two cen- 
turies preceding. Within twenty years we have had to meet, study, 
and assimilate several new psychologies, at least one new sociology, 
and a score of isms. We have had to grapple with such concepts as 
“the child-centered school,” the activity program, the socialized 
recitation, the project method, integration, correlation, two- and 
three-track plans, and the unit plan. The progressive movement has 
waxed fat in the last two decades. All these movements and schemes 
have added immeasurably to the science and art of teaching. But 
they have also bred doubt, fears, and insecurity where once there 
was confidence. Evidence of this insecurity may be found in any of 
the departments of secondary instruction, but certainly nowhere 
more than in the teaching of literature. 

Not so many years ago English teachers knew why they were 
teaching literature. Methods of instruction varied somewhat with 
individuals, but the variations were slight. A common purpose, a 
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common philosophy, and the inertia of tradition retarded radical 
changes. In the grades of the common school literature was taught 
primarily to foster the great moral virtues. The assumption was 
that if young people were exposed in their impressionable years to 
the profound thoughts and high ideals of our noblest men of litera- 
ture; if they read, memorized, and declaimed these inspirational 
gems, then their characters would become noble. Many older people 
today valiantly defend this theory—witness Mr. Henry Ford’s in- 
terest in the McGuffey Readers. 

In the academy years, Grades [IX-XII, another concept was 
added. Literature not only advanced morality, but it furnished the 
trappings of culture. One who had studied several plays of Shake- 
speare, Milton’s Paradise Lost and the Minor Poems, Macaulay’s 
Essay on Johnson, Carlyle on Burns, and Burke’s Conciliation with 
the American Colonies—such a one was cultured. All others were not 
cultured. It was as simple as that. 

With convictions born of the essential rightness of morality and 
culture, literary pedagogy fell into a fairly fixed pattern. The great 
works that taught morality and gave culture were studied intensive- 
ly. Pupils went through the great works a few lines at a time; they 
recited daily on facts, figures, and vocabulary; they wrote stilted 
essays on subjects morally elevating. Teachers were not disturbed 
by thoughts of interest, motivation, and activity. They assigned the 
next page and went home to write a hundred questions for tomor- 
row’s recitation. 

How has the picture changed today? In a recent address before 
the Wisconsin Education Association, Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones asserted that educational theory of today has placed such a 
burden on the teacher that she no longer has time to teach. The 
teacher, he charged, is a community nurse, a psychologist, a social 
reformer, a social worker, a propagandist, a saleswoman, and a 
dietitian. He could have added for English teachers, a dramatic 
coach, a debate coach, a journalist, a movie critic, and a radio per- 
former. In her spare moments she teaches English literature. Why? 
She is fortunate if she knows why, when scores of experts disagree. 
How? By a diversity of methods, some of which deliberately cancel 
the principal benefits of others. In the place of a universal purpose 
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for teaching literature, the teacher of today finds a dozen. In the 
place of one method, sanctioned by experience and tradition, she 
finds a score. And while she hesitates and deliberates, a hundred or 
more pupils await action, a superintendent impatiently demands a 
curriculum, and a public criticizes. 

It is the purpose of this paper to review the methods by which 
courses of literature are organized and taught today; to attempt to 
evaluate those methods and to suggest, tentatively and modestly, a 
means of selecting the best method for any particular situation. 


ORGANIZATION BY TYPES 


One of the commonest ways of arranging a literature course is by 
types. In The Teaching of Literature (1935), Reed Smith says: 

The division of literature into types . . . . isa very convenient way to present 
the literature of a country or a period. Study by types has come to play an in- 
creasingly large part in the organization of literature courses, and seems to have 
established itself by its results. It works in well with either the historical or 
biographical method, supplementing and strengthening their effectiveness. 


Dean Smith organizes literature into seven main types, with six 
additional subtypes. 

The grouping of literature by types has much to commend it. 
The student is able to work in closely knit units where he can com- 
pare the work of one author with that of others in the same type. 
He can note the development of a type and distinguish its con- 
temporary characteristics from characteristics of an earlier day. 
The type organization is especially well adapted to the motivation 
of voluntary reading along parallel lines, particularly in connection 
with the short story and novel. 

On the negative side, we discover an almost universal tendency to 
overstress literary forms. The general reader seldom needs to identi- 
fy the type of literature he is reading—he is interested only in the 
content. Minute distinctions among literary forms seems hardly the 
obligation of high-school instruction. Some types are too heavy or 
too concentrated to be suitable for continuous study. This is espe- 
cially true of lyric poetry. I know teachers who dread the coming of 
the poetry section in a types course, realizing that after the first few 
days the student interest will drop to the point of rendering teaching 
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almost futile. The types organization necessarily provides very little 
perspective in literature and makes a unified theme or idea im- 
practical. 

ORGANIZATION BY CHRONOLOGY 


Another very common plan of teaching literature is to approach 
the literature of England or America in historical order. Dora V. 
Smith, in Instruction in English (1932), says, ““The most common 
type of organization is the chronological” in her analysis of the way 
English and American literature are taught. She adds, ‘‘Analysis of 
courses supports the contention of educational leaders that a broader 
program of reading, a more general consideration of literary values, 
and a greater emphasis upon contemporary materials occur in 
courses organized by type or theme than in courses organized in 
chronological order of the development of literature.”’ 

The advantages of the chronological arrangement are those of 
historical and orderly perspective. The origin, development, and 
contemporary status of various types and forms in literature are 
easily seen. A genuine integration with the political, social, and eco- 
nomic history of England and America is readily secured by this 
arrangement. The method follows a pattern familiar to students in 
other courses—notably history. And above all, the chronological ar- 
rangement allows of reasonably short units of work in diversified 
forms, providing greater variety in the single unit than the types 
plan can offer. 

The grave danger of chronology in literature is the tendency to 
teach the history of literature rather than the literature itself. 
Facts, dates, and details of biography are stressed. Often relatively 
unimportant literature is dragged in to complete the historical pic- 
ture, or student interest is sacrificed to scholarly thoroughness. The 
early periods in English and American literature are difficult and 
rarely interesting to more than a few students, yet they come at the 
beginning of the course when interest is hard to arouse. Further- 
more, the chronological plan is exceedingly difficult to tie up with the 
normal voluntary reading of students. Only exceptional students will 
read voluntarily literature prior to 1800 with genuine enjoyment and 
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ORGANIZATION BY THEMES 


A third common type of literature course is arranged about 
themes. Junior high school reading is now commonly arranged this 
way, and several texts for the Freshman and Sophomore years 
organize around themes. General concepts such as adventure, ro- 
mance, travel, and biography are used, or more specific concepts like 
pets, hobbies, sports, wild animals, etc. The theme organization ap- 
peals directly to the interests of students, lacking the artificiality of 
the chronological or types methods. Well-organized units are pos- 
sible, with variety in types and forms. The individuality of authors 
in dealing with a common theme is interestingly displayed. Poetry 
and prose can be well balanced and derive additional motivation 
from the central theme. Best of all, the theme organization can be 
directly related to the normal reading of the student; in fact, the 
text material becomes the central core around which can be devel- 
oped a rich experience in collateral reading. Projects and other ac- 
tivities are readily introduced and pursued. 

By way of objection to the theme plan, it can be truthfully as- 
serted that the general quality of the literature often falls down. 
Selections are introduced because of their support of the theme idea 
rather than for their intrinsic merits. Often materials are forced into 
themes to which they do not belong and thus destroy the unity of 
the theme. The plan admits of no historical perspective and only 
slight treatment of types. The gravest danger lies in the monotony 
of organization. A course for one school year by themes is excellent, 
but if the student meets year after year a course arranged about 
themes, he grows indifferent, needing the stimulus which a new type 
of organization would give him. 


ORGANIZATION AROUND SETS OF CLASSICS 


The plans described thus far usually imply the use of a single 
anthology—or possibly two—from which the basic materials of the 
courses are drawn. The present plan assumes the availability of sets 
of individual works, sufficient in quantity to provide each member of 
the class with a copy of each work. In 1932, Dora V. Smith wrote, 
“In the senior high school the use of single classics predominates, 


Ay 
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supplemented by anthologies of literary types.’”’ It is possible that 
the balance has now shifted, giving a slight lead to the anthologies, 
although I have no evidence on this point. 

The prime advantage of a course organized about sets of books is 
its flexibility. The teacher can vary the course from year to year, 
adapting the materials to suit her classes and adding new materials 
constantly to enrich the program. Units formed around types and 
themes are possible. Voluntary reading is readily associated with 
the core material. Best of all, the use of single copies of many works 
makes possible the widest sort of provision for individual differences, 
with classes arranged into ability groups working simultaneously on 
units of reading adjusted to ability and reading levels. 

Unfortunately, in actual practice the advantages just mentioned 
rarely exist. This type of course tends to remain exceedingly con- 
servative. The same books, often “classics” abandoned in more pro- 
gressive courses, appear year after year without change. New books 
are expensive and are not easily acquired. Because of the paucity of 
materials, the basic books tend to be overtaught and minutely 
analyzed. Rarely is any ability grouping made. The tone of these 
courses is intensely literary, and the drudgery involved tends to kill 
off any interest in reading. Contemporary materials are often entire- 
ly missing. For these reasons, despite its obvious advantages, the 
course arranged around separate books is steadily losing ground. 


ORGANIZATION BY EXPERIENCES 


The principal document in the organization of literature by expe- 
riences is the Experience Curriculum, published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English in 1935, Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
chairman. This curriculum says: 


The literature curriculum should consist of experiences with and through 
stories, poems, plays, essays, and books of information. Experiences with litera- 
ture include choosing what to read, actual reading, and voluntary discussion of 
what has been read. Experiences through literature are imagining the sights 
sounds, social situations which the author has described and feeling the emotions 
which accompany them. The experiences through literature are the ultimate 
objective. First, the student should be given experiences that have intrinsic 
worth for him, now. Secondly, the variety and range of experiences through 
literature should be as wide as possible [condensed]. 
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A significant change in viewpoint can be seen in this statement. 
The methods of teaching literature by types, by chronology, and by 
themes, generally assume: Given a body of literature, how shall we 
make students like it and profit from it? The experience organiza- 
tion says at the start: Given the student, what experiences in litera- 
ture can be made enjoyable and profitable to him? Literature here is 
subordinated to the part it plays in the growth of the student. Here 
the student’s choice of what he reads becomes important. Here the 
result of that reading on him—not what he has learned but what he 
has become—is important. The experience method is directly associ- 
ated with the normal reading habits of students and adults. The 
habits of choosing books, reading them voluntarily, and thinking 
about them afterward are inculcated. The universal and permanent 
values of literature may be brought into prominence. Great variety 
is possible, and thoroughly adequate provision for individual dif- 
ferences in taste, ability, and maturity may be made. In fact, the 
growth of each student as an individual through experiences with 
literature becomes the teacher’s principal concern. With no par- 
ticular list of literature to defend, the teacher is free to adjust her 
course to the needs of the class as reflected by their present in- 
terests. 

The leading objections to the experience plan are practical rather 
than theoretical. An experience course demands a great deal of 
teacher initiative and skill in its organization and continuance. 
Rarely is there a sufficiently wide range of materials nor do materials 
exist in sufficient quantities. It is difficult to grade and evaluate the 
materials effectively. In the large classes common to most high 
schools, the grouping of students for common projects is a problem. 
And perhaps most difficult of all is the inertia of students to a new 
plan of procedure; their indifference to assuming individual responsi- 
bility and their apparent desire to be herded and prodded along. In 
other words, while the getting of students to join enthusiastically 
with the teacher in the purposes of their education is most to be de- 
sired, it is opposed on all sides by the natural laziness of students and 
the lack of initiative which seems a by-product of conventional 
American public schools. Few teachers have the energy or the re- 
sources to combat this inertia. 
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INTEGRATION AND CORRELATION 


Experiments in the correlation of English with other courses, or in 
the formation of fusion courses of which English formed a part, led in 
1936 to the publication of A Correlated Curriculum by a committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, under the chairmanship 
of Miss Ruth Mary Weeks. In the Introduction to this volume Miss 
Weeks says, “Several aspects of modern life make it urgent that 
education effect a more obvious synthesis of the separate parts of 
the curriculum.” These are: 


1. Overspecialization of modern industrial, commercial, and professional ac- 
tivity 

. Increasing mobility of our population 

. The noise, confusion, and distraction of urban life 

. Civic and political indifference of our citizenry 

. The multiplication of new knowledge which has seemed to undermine the 
old bases of moral and religious sanctions. The scientific, aesthetic, phil- 
osophical, and ethical branches of the curriculum must be integrated to 
prevent students from viewing the world with purposeless despair 


wn 


Time does not permit here of an analysis of the six different 
methods by which varying degrees of integration can be secured. I 
shall discuss only one type—apparently the commonest form of 
integration—the fusion of English with a single other course, usually 
history. If, for instance, American history and American literature 
are fused into a single course, great gains seem obvious in the depth 
and breadth of both courses. The life of America and its literature 
are seen in their true relations; history explains and literature illumi- 
nates. The singleness of human desires and aspirations becomes evi- 
dent. Literature assumes a significance and a reason for being. His- 
tory is humanized and clothed with life. From the point of efficiency 
alone, the course utilizes one chronology and one set of facts and 
biography for two mutually complementary functions. The advo- 
cates of integration claim also that student writing takes on a new 
reality and significance when related to the story of the American 
people. 

A true evaluation of the fused course remains for the future. The 
evidence now available is scattered, unscientific, and often charged 
with prejudice. There are enthusiastic advocates and bitter enemies 
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of fusion, but practically no qualified judges. The best I can do, 
therefore, is to present the objections to the integrated course as they 
most frequently appear. Literature in such a course, say the critics, 
becomes mere propaganda. In every case it is selected to illuminate or 
defend some historical point—not for its own intrinsic value. The 
reading of literature for the pleasure it gives is lost sight of. The 
emphasis on history revives all the most objectionable features of the 
old-time chronological literary course. Aesthetic qualities are neg- 
lected or entirely subordinated. Worst of all, the relationship of lit- 
erature to the creative instincts of the student becomes practically 
impossible, since he views literature as part of a historical develop- 
ment and not as akin to his own creative urges. Thus, while an 
integration of American life and ideals may be secured, an integra- 
tion of equal value is lost; namely, the integration of the aesthetic and 
creative aspects of the students’ experience. Finally, English teach- 
ers say that in fused courses English loses its identity and becomes a 
handmaid of history. I suppose history teachers bewail the loss of 
accuracy in history when it is mingled with the distorted and 
romantic materials of literature. 


FREE READING 


Instruction in English describes free reading as 


an attempt to replace or supplement general class reading with individual guid- 
ance in the choice of books. It begins with allowing pupils to read in the school- 
room the books which they are reading at home. As the work progresses, the 
teacher notes individual interests and assists pupils in the choice of a second 
title similar in appeal but superior in literary merit. The plan is based upon the 
theory that the most important functions of the course are to enrich experience 
through reading, to broaden interests and understanding, and to establish the 
habit of reading materials stimulating in content and generally acceptable in 
style. 


Free reading as a teaching plan shares many of the characteristics 
of the experience plan, but it has this essential difference. In the 
experience plan the class as a whole is engaged simultaneously in the 
accomplishment of a specific objective even though the materials 
may differ from student to student. But in the free-reading plan 
there is no communal objective other than the most general sort. 
Each student is pursuing his own objectives independently of others, 
usually reporting only to the teacher to mark his progress. 
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There is little doubt that free reading is in many ways the least 
artificial of school programs in literature. The student uses books as 
he wishes for his own ends; he employs his own initiative and dis- 
covers his own resources. The library becomes his workshop and 
storehouse, for his reading is a part of himself and of his own growth. 

With all its advantages, however, “free reading” is still very much 
on trial. Its most enthusiastic supporters can point to only a few 
successful experiments. Its enemies can point to many failures. All 
the difficulties enumerated for the “experience’’ plan obtain, and 
some others besides. Not least of these is the loss of group activity 
and the stimulation of attacking and discussing a common problem. 
Among the causes for failure must also be listed the difficulty in 
getting students to include voluntary reading in poetry, drama, and 
essay; the necessity for enormous resources in books of all types; the 
monotony of continuous silent reading; the inability to evaluate the 
reading of students for purposes of grades; and, finally and frankly, 
the scarcity of teachers adequately prepared in adolescent literature 
to direct such a course. 


MISCELLANEOUS PATTERNS 


Up to the present point the patterns of teaching literature which 
have been discussed are either those of wide acceptance, like the 
organization by types, or are widely advertised experiments, like 
“free reading.” There are, of course, many other patterns which rep- 
resent modifications of the customary methods, or are designed to 
meet local or peculiar conditions. We can note in passing the organ- 
ization of literature around a creative writing course; vocational and 
citizenship courses with selected literature; drama courses in which 
plays are read, studied, and acted; courses in journalism with read- 
ings in newspapers and periodical literature; and courses in world- 
literature, usually built around a single text. To evaluate each of 
these individually in this paper is impossible, but the discussion of 
criteria for the evaluation of literature courses which follows may 
prove serviceable to those interested in these special patterns. 


SUMMARY OF EVALUATIONS 


Here, then, are the patterns of approach to the teaching of litera- 
ture. Which shall we choose? Which plan offers all the advantages 
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and eliminates the disadvantages? I trust it is clear from my analy- 
sis that no single plan is the ideal for which we are seeking. Litera- 
ture has been and will continue to be well taught by all of these 
plans. Where poor teaching exists the shift to a new plan will not 
assure improved teaching. It is my firm belief that any considerable 
uniformity in the methods of teaching literature would be a calamity. 
Literature is too diverse, too fluid, too rich to be put into a strait- 
jacket. Let us by all means continue to seek and utilize new patterns 
in our approach to the teaching of literature. 

But I believe that the foregoing analysis of methods can con- 
tribute illuminating suggestions. It should be obvious that certain 
of these methods are principally efficient for the attainment of 
specific ends. There should be a close harmony between the ends 
desired and the method pursued. The following tabulation is offered 
to assist in securing such harmony. 

1. If the aim of the course is primarily to inculcate literary values, 
to give literary knowledge, and to provide a cultural background in 
traditional literature, the best patterns are those of chronological 
order, of selected types, or of selected individual classics. Such 
courses as these seem best fitted to the upper years of the high 
school and, generally speaking, for the above-average students. 

2. If the aim of the course is to teach selected literature for general 
appreciation and enjoyment, leading to standards of taste and habits 
of reading, the organization by types, by themes, or the pattern of 
the Experience Curriculum, seem indicated. 

3. If the aim of the course is to be broader than the limits of a 
single subject, or if an integration or fusion of materials is desired, 
the patterns of the Correlated Curriculum apply. The course organ- 
ized by chronology also offers unlimited opportunities to correlate 
literature and life within the limits of the English course. 

4. If the aim of the course is to provide experiences in wide read- 
ing and to develop independent judgment and evaluation in litera- 
ture, the patterns of the Experience Curriculum or of “‘free reading”’ 
should be selected. 

Each one of these four general aims is justifiable in the teaching of 
literature in the schools of today, and the appropriate patterns of 
approach are valid. What is lacking is not a new method or a 
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uniform method, but a deliberate, unprejudiced scrutiny of the 
reasons for teaching any particular course and the careful selection 
of the pattern which best achieves the desired aim. 


A GUIDE TO THE SELECTION OF A PATTERN 
Finally, to summarize the findings of this analysis and to assist 
teachers and administrators in the selection of patterns of teaching 
literature for local needs, I offer the following questions: 


1. Considering the ages, abilities, and interests of the students 
who will take this course, what general aim of literature instruction 
do I place first in importance? 

2. Which of the several patterns seems most efficient in the 
achievement of this aim? 

3. What contributions of method from other patterns can be 
added for variety and effectiveness? 

4. To what extent will the basic pattern permit of individualiza- 
tion of instruction? 

5. How closely does the pattern follow the normal reading in- 
terests and habits of the students in this course? 

6. How well does this plan admit of interesting and profitable 
activities? 

7. How well am I equipped in materials and in necessary skills and 
backgrounds to pursue this plan successfully? (Especially important 
for the “experience” and “free-reading” patterns.) 

8. How well does this plan correlate with the other courses these 
students will be taking? 
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IMPROVING WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


CLARENCE H. CARBACK* 


The teacher had taken his ninth-grade pupils into his confidence 
on the subject of written English. The fifty girls and boys who were 
looking forward to a stricter regimen of the senior high school and, 
later, college really seemed to enjoy the daily period with their 
teacher of English. He had taught them that “reading is not merely 
recognition of syllables and rate of reading but more the ability to 
rethink the ideas of the printed pages.’’ He had emphasized over and 
over again the idea so well expressed by R. L. Lyman, “If reading is 
thinking, composition most certainly is thinking. Our natural desire 
to cultivate habits of language accuracy is strong, but communica- 
tion is the transfer of worthy ideas. Trivial content, even if correct 
in language form, is not a meritorious accomplishment.” 

The pupils had agreed that, for the present, a report on a book 
should be limited to the problem of interesting other pupils so that 
they would desire to read that particular book. They understood 
that there were formal outlines frequently used in high schools and 
colleges to record required or voluntary reading. Such outlines may 
include facts and comments concerning the author, the characters, 
the locale, the plot, the style, the influence of the book, and the im- 
pression produced upon the reader. Such reports might be required 
in outline form, in long paragraph reports, or in objective test forms. 
For their present purpose, however, they were writing reports of one 
or two paragraphs on books chosen from a wide-open list. The stand- 
ard for judgment was simple, ‘Will this report or review sell the 
book to potential readers?” To arrive at this judgment was not so 
simple. Did the writer attract attention with his opening sentence? 
Did he suggest the plot without revealing the story? Were his sen- 
tences boring and artificial, or were they varied, alive, and natural? 
Did his references to the author help or hinder in “‘selling’’ the book? 
Did the closing sentence make the listeners wish he continued? 


' Mr. Carback is principal of the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Naturally, book reports were read aloud as a general custom and 
provoked discussions that were informal, socialized, and keen re- 
garding the book under review and the manner of the review. 

This particular set of reviews had been collected without any oral 
presentations, and the teacher had an hour or two of purposeful 
activity. Instead of grading the papers as E, G, F, or P, in place of 
underlining words that were misspelled, with no thought of indicat- 
ing errors in punctuation, he read the papers rapidly, made some 
mysterious markings here and there and presented to the class some 
days later several mimeographed sheets. These were made the basis 
for instruction. Several class periods were thus occupied, and then 
the papers were returned. A general invitation was extended to pu- 
pils to mark their own papers singly or in groups, make notations, 
and, if they so desired, to re-write their papers and submit the origi- 
nal and the revised report. The second paper received credit after 
it was read and compared rapidly with the first paper. The actual 
time consumed by the teacher was less than that used for the cus- 
tomary marking. More important than that, he and his pupils had 
set up a real learning-teaching situation that left them all pleased. 
Incidentally, he had a set of mimeographed sheets including rich 
material for future classes. 


WHAT IS YOUR OPINION? 


Can you improve upon these opening sentences selected from your book 
reviews? What constitutes a good opening sentence for a review that aims to 
attract new readers? A few are very good; how would you improve the others? 

1. A Dog at His Heel was written by Charles J. Finger, a great dog lover. 

2. An interesting book which I am reading is called The Adventures of Remi. 

3. Jane’s Island is a very interesting book. It is a story about a girl who re- 
fused to grow up. 

4. The Virginian is the leading character in this story. He is a tall, dark man, 
very quiet but feared among the other cowhands. 

5. Captains Courageous is a story about a boy who is very rich. His name is 
Harvey. He is traveling abroad with his mother. While on the boat he 
falls off into the sea and is picked up by a fisherman whose name is Manuel. 
Manuel takes him back to his captain who has a fishing boat called ““We’re 
Here.” 

6. The Abandoned which was written by. Jules Verne, is a book that I enjoyed 
very much, 
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7. 


The White Company is about a young man called Allyne who was twenty 
years old. His father willed that Allyne should go to a monastery until he 
was twenty. Allyne who had just become twenty left the monastery with 
a heavy heart. 


. One of the most fascinating books that I have ever read, was one that bore 


the title of The Beckoning Road. 


. Wings of the Morning was written by Louis Tracy in nineteen hundred and 


four and it was published by John C. Winston and Company. 


. The story opens on a boat on which the owner’s daughter Iris is riding. 
. The book Last Flight was to have been World Flight, but those hopes ended 


in the wide waters of the Pacific. 


. Do you want excitement, drama, and adventure, al! included in one book? 
. With the sinking of the “Sirdar,” Iris Deanne and Robert Anstruther were 


cast on a desert island together. 


. One of the most enjoyable books I have read in the past six months is 


Wings of the Morning by Louis Tracy. 


. April, after living with a circus for many years, went to live in a very cheap 


boarding-house. 
CLOSING SENTENCES 


What makes a closing sentence excellent, or fair, or poor? What is your 


opinion of these samples taken from your book reviews? How would you re- 
write them? 


I. 
2. 


But all in all it was well written and clearly written. 

I would advise every boy and girl to read this book. It is not a mystery or 
adventure book. But a book which is both interesting and educational. It 
does not have fantastic stories in it. But things that could happen to you 
or me. 


. Any body who loves dogs should read Valiant Dog of the Timberline and 


his other books. 


. If you would like to find out about the wrecked balloon, or the raid on the 


settlers’ homes by apes, or the stranger on the island, you should read this 
book. 


. I think both boys and girls would like this book. I think the girls would 


like it because it has something about love in it, and the boys would like 
it because it has something about the Hundred Years War in it. Any body 
that likes to read good books ought to read The White Company. 


. You will enjoy this book for its truly human style and the way Amelia 


Earhart lives on every page. 


. Louis B. Tracy combines adventure and romance and the result is breath- 


less interest. 


. Their exploits will thrill and fascinate you, and boys and girls alike will be 


held by the story of these four daring gentlemen. 
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Even though you do not especially care for other books, I know you'll like 
this one. It has mystery, romance, and adventure all rolled into one. 

The unexpected ending will surprise all readers and delight them very 
much. 


WORDS SHOULD EXPRESS THOUGHTS CLEARLY 


These sentences are samples of words used to hide or confuse thoughts. Can 


you detect the trouble? Can you use words so that the thought is clear? Per- 
haps you have sentences in your reviews that should be re-written. 


I. 


Peter Blood was prepared for a doctor but at the death of his father he be- 
came restless. 


. Accused of high treason and would most assuredly have been hung but was 


shipped unexpectedly to Barbadoes as a slave. 


. The ending is very pleasing and satisfying. 
. Remi was eight years old when the story began. 
. The Goddess of Liberty is holding a torch. And the statue is surrounded by 


water. 


. IL hope that your team will be better than last season. 
. The love between that man and dog was something for which to be proud of. 
. Ho-Ming was interested in medicine, but did not have much of a chance 


to learn. 


READING REVIEWS IS A PLEASURE 


Now and then a word or phrase or clause or sentence is so fitting or so ex- 


pressive that it brightens a whole paragraph. Nearly every pupil includes an 
active adjective, a vigorous verb, or an admirable adverb that is alive. Here 
are just a few quoted from your papers. Watch for similar vivid expressions 
as you read and as you listen; use them when you write or talk. 


wo 


. tragic end of this glorious undertaking 

. It is a story of high adventure 

. This book is full of tingling romance 

. in clear, picturesque phrases tells an exciting story 

. Rudolf becomes the center of many stirring adventures 

. after many breath-taking exploits 

. Clever but irresponsible Sydney Carton 

. In it Tom solves a mystery and finds a corpse as only Tom can 

. Few troubles had she 

. China was then a land of Peace and contentment 

. The story is so vivid you can see in your mind’s eye everything that happens 
. Fantastic but possible is this captivating mystery 

. They narrowly escaped being poisoned, shot, stabbed, ambushed and im- 


prisoned in the Bastille 


. laughing and unafraid 
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DO YOU THINK THESE ARE GOOD? 

From all the papers these have been selected because they set a high stand- 
ard for this kind of book review. They should not be imitated, but they may 
be studied to find out what makes them good. You, too, can write reviews that 
will “sell” your favorite books. 

EVOLUTION OF MAN’S INVENTIONS 

One of Van Loon’s clever stories depicts graphically and amusingly, in a new 
and original manner, the succession of inventions. It treats each phase sepa- 
rately, as: the hand became the spade, pulley, cup, basket, aqueduct and all 
the substitutes for manual labor; the mouth became writing, signaling, radio 
and everything pertaining to speech; the eye became electricity, movies and 
all optical devices. The Story of Invention or Man the Miracle Maker is definitely 
fascinating, facetious, and full of facts. Such a lively story certainly should 
tempt everyone’s imagination into a realization of the joy of taking his medicine 
the pleasant way; that is, getting facts with fun. 


WITHOUT A CENT 

How would you like to travel around the world without a cent or be caught 
off Gibraltar as a spy? To be honored by talking to the President of the smallest, 
quaintest, and highest republic in the world; or be trapped on a blazing oil 
tanker? 

These feats may sound fantastic, but they are true. Yes, Richard Hallibur- 
ton performed them and relates them in the book, The Royal Road to Romance. 
The author graduated from Princeton with a “full purse, and high hope for an 
adventurous life.” 

I learned more about the world from The Royal Road to Romance than from 
any other book. It is gay, humorous, exciting, and adventurous. Even these 
adjectives are not sufficient to do it full justice. 


METHODS OF SHARING BOOKS IN THE CLASSROOM 


LYL R. SOLEM’ 


The time is probably passing when we can be contented with the 
stereotyped, old-fashioned book report as the only vehicle for con- 
veying pupils’ reading experiences to their classmates. What 
methods, then, are to be regarded as more useful and how are they 
to be carried out? There are perhaps dozens of answers, but I shall 
attempt herein to give an overview of some oi the procedures we 


‘ Associate supervisor of English in the State Teachers College Campus School, 
Moorehead, Minn. 
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have carried out in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of the 
Campus School at our Teachers College. 

No special days are set aside for book reviews usually. Instead 
we try to keep reading going on continuously, parallel with our other 
work, and sometimes the pupils and sometimes I suggest: ‘“‘Isn’t it 
about time for book reviews now?” 

Let us suppose that such a suggestion has just been made by a 
pupil. Immediately the instructor answers, ‘All right, how shall we 
have our reviews?’’ Several suggestions might be voted upon. Per- 
haps the “conversation circle” wins out. The next problem is to 
choose a leader or two. We know that this is necessary, because in 
conversations at home and in social groups there usually are leaders. 
The leaders know that it is their job to draw out the timid students, 
to repress, when necessary, the too talkative ones, and to bridge 
weak spots in the conversation. In order that the leaders may be 
intelligent guides, each pupil presents to them a piece of paper bear- 
ing his own name and the title of the book he has read. The leaders 
then make out a list of these names and titles, posting it on the bulle- 
tin board so that anyone in the class who wishes may equip himself 
to question his classmates during the conversation. 

While the leaders are listing the titles, the other class members 
decide upon the date for presentation. They may suggest that a day 
or two should intervene so as to give them an opportunity to prepare. 

At the chosen time, those who arrive first in the classroom arrange 
the chairs in a circle. The teacher seats herself in the circle with her 
pupils. The leader then begins by saying something like this: ‘I see 
by our list that several interesting books have been read. Sarah, I 
believe you have been reading the biography of Mme Marie Curie 
written by her daughter, Eve Curie. What do you think of it?” 
Her comments follow. When this report is given, the leader might 
say, “Ross, I notice your book is The Boy of the Lost Crusade. Before 
we leave France, will you tell us about it?’’ And so follows his dis- 
cussion, probably contrasting his book with Sarah’s. Perhaps ques- 
tions will be asked before other books are discussed, and perhaps not. 

Now some of you are saying, “But we can’t place our chairs in a 
circle. Our desks and chairs are fastened firmly to the floor. How 
are we to have conversational circles?” 

If such is your situation, the followingjare suggestions: Have you 
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an auditorium stage free during your English hour? Does the band 
leave its collapsible chairs there? If the stage isn’t large enough to 
hold all the pupils, could some sit below it? Have you an art room 
or sewing-room which possibly might not be in use during the 
English ‘‘Book Hour’? Could you use a corner of your gymnasium, 
perchance? How is the attic in your school building? Is it lighted 
and heated? What about a partially used storeroom? Would your 
principal be willing to let you enter into an activity of making an at- 
tractive reading-room out of some unused nook? A teacher’s en- 
thusiasm could stimulate pupils to vie with one another in making 
simple contributions to a reading-room, bringing such things as old 
chairs, worn rugs, tables not needed at home, even house plants. 
Could it be a joint project sponsored by several English classes tak- 
ing turns at using the room when it is finished? 

Basement shopping can do wonders if one has a very limited 
budget. Last year we purchased a large quarter-sawed oak table 
which once was valued at seventy-five dollars for five dollars, using 
a small pupil fund. You might strike a better bargain. 

If you have no available auditorium, sewing-room, cooking-room, 
attic, or storeroom, corridor groups during wintertime and outdoor 
groups in the fall and the spring may be possible. If one is truly 
interested in arranging conversational experiences for his pupils, he 
should be able, with the help of his principal, to work out some kind 
of space with sufficient air, light, and heat. 

Another type of report organization is based upon committee 
work. When time comes for a ““Book Day” or ‘‘Book Days,” each 
child presents a piece of paper bearing his name and the title of his 
special choice. The class chairman sorts the slips, putting together 
the names of persons who have similar books. The teacher’s help is 
necessary here, for the chairman may not know the nature of the 
content of most of the books. Ramona, Waterless Mountain, Last of 
the Mohicans, and The Dragon Fly of Zuni might make a group of 
Indian books. Perhaps there would be a sea-adventure group repre- 
sented by Two Years before the Mast, Treasure Island, Buccaneers 
and Pirates of Our Coast, Dark Frigate, and Cruise of the Cachalot. 
Other groups might be organized about themes, such as pioneer life, 
chivalry, and nature. 
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When all pupils have read their books, the committees meet to 
select chairmen and secretaries and to proceed with their plans. 
Some will dramatize especially interesting parts; some may read 
favorite parts, showing strong feeling such as fear, joy, or excite- 
ment; others may read the most picturesque parts. A few may want 
to look into material about the illustrators of their books. Some may 
decide to evaluate their books on the basis of a simple check list. 
Pupils who have very strong opinions about types of books may 
want to plan simple debates to argue about the special qualities of 
their favorite books. When a group seems to think it is prepared, 
the chairman reports to the teacher. As soon as a sufficient number 
of committees are ready, it will be time for “Book Day.” 

Some of you are now probably asking, “How long a time does a 
committee require to prepare for a report? Do you permit class 
time, or do they meet outside of class hours? Can committees 
usually be trusted to carry on alone in an orderly manner?” 

Time will vary, of course. A very simple dramatization may be 
worked out in less than an hour, while a presentation involving a 
number of charts illustrating scientific information may require 
many hours of outside preparation. The teacher should judge the 
time required by the job they plan to do. 

We take class time, and free periods, too, if necessary. Some 
pupils occasionally waste time, but not more than they would in a 
traditionally organized class procedure. As a rule they seem ex- 
ceedingly eager to get into groups and to do something really unique. 

A third procedure in summarizing reviews is the class newspaper 
based upon their reading experiences. The proposal may be made 
by the teacher, if she wishes, and then voted upon. If it is accepted, 
plans must be made directly for proceeding. If the class is lacking in 
newspaper information, certainly this type of review should furnish 
excellent motivation for study, because they must know the answers 
to questions such as these: What is an editorial? a feature story? a 
news story? What are streamers? banks? leads? pyramid arrange- 
ments of news stories? etc. 

We turn to our composition books for information and, if neces- 
sary, to books about journalism in our libraries. Local newspapers 
are brought in for inspection and analysis. We prepare bulletin 
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boards showing samples of streamers or banner lines, banks, leads, 
types of stories, and other necessary information. Each item is cor- 
rectly labeled. Finally we feel ready to begin writing intelligently. 

Last year, during a short-story unit, the ninth-grade pupils asked 
to convert our classroom into a newspaper office. Amid much ex- 
citement a staff was chosen and departments were set up. The 
general management committee had titles of persons and depart- 
ments printed on tagboard strips; there were an editor in chief, a busi- 
ness manager, social editor, sports editor, feature editor, special 
columnist, cartoonist, and helpers for each. Two typewriters from 
the commercial department were fortunately secured. The day after 
our “planning day” the groups were busy composing, editing, and 
typing. Some pupils worked jointly composing stories; others 
worked separately and selected the best for printing. Some worked 
on comic strips, a few read proof, and before long a dummy was 
started. 

The writing continued for about three days. The printing class 
secured permission to run the paper off in their printing classes. As 
soon as the first story was considered suitable for publication, print- 
ing began. In a little over a week our paper was released. We 
called it the Freshman Midget. 

Another procedure we have frequently enjoyed is the “High- 
School Assembly Book Hour.”’ This ‘‘Book Hour’ is planned before- 
hand and preparation for it is done in committee groups. 

One time we used a sea-story theme with Treasure Island as the 
core. In this program favorite characters and chapters were dis- 
cussed, slides were shown, dramatizations were worked out, sea 
songs were sung, and finally a group of pirates carried in a treasure 
chest which they attacked savagely for booty. The contents of it 
turned out to be a number of sea stories. They extracted books 
such as Jim Davis, The Great Quest, Moby Dick, Captains Courageous, 
and a dozen other sea stories. 

At a similar program, built upon biography, each pupil appeared 
in a costume representing the person of whom he had read. Among 
those represented were Louis Pasteur and Mme Curie in their 
chemist’s aprons, the Daughter of the Samaurai in her kimona, 
Colonel Lawrence in his Arabian costume, Selma Lagerlof in Swedish 
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dress, and the Lone Cowboy in his western outfit. Each pupil spoke 
briefly upon what he counted to be the signal contribution to man- 
kind of the person represented. 

Recently we had a unique experience: our local radio station 
permitted the ninth-grade English class to broadcast a Mother’s Day 
program. The pupils decided that it would be interesting to have 
short talks about different types of mothers. A boy read The Good 
Earth so as to give an idea of the Chinese mother by picturing Olan; 
a girl studied the New Testament to find material upon Mary, the 
mother of Jesus; one pupil, musically inclined, found material about 
Mme Schumann-Heink. An original play was written as a means of 
describing the modern, everyday American mother. Anthologies of 
poetry were looked through for suitable selections to be read. After 
a week’s preparation the members of the class made an excursion to 
the radio station to “try out” and found many reasons for attempt- 
ing to improve. The experience of broadcasting was obviously much 
more than a motivation for reading. 

So far, nothing has been said about how to evaluate book reviews 
given so informally. How is it done? It depends largely upon what 
one is measuring. Though accuracy in presenting material is im- 
portant, other qualities should be considered: leadership, willing- 
ness to work, dependability, and eagerness to co-operate in carrying 
the projects through to the finish. These items are not particularly 
objective and consequently are difficult to score. However, if a 
teacher cares to keep a brief diary for each child wherein she notes 
qualities as she sees them, she should have a basis upon which to 
determine a grade. 

Now comes a problem concerning the reading experience wherein 
the teacher wishes all her pupils to have knowledge of the same 
book, and she has forty pupils but only twelve books. This situation 
is common to us all. First, reading is motivated. We set up our 
plans so that we are certain that all know for what to look: character 
development, dramatic spots, atmosphere and means of procuring it, 
movement of plot, unexpected happenings, reality of story, and pos- 
sibilities for film purpose. Then the pupils are informed that we 
have only twelve copies of the book. The problem is discussed and 
some scheme arrived at. Maybe there are twelve pupils who will be 
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better able to read during the next couple of days than later. They 
offer to take the books immediately, returning them to our English- 
class librarian as soon as they have finished. She announces each 
book as it is returned, and some other child takes it. Perhaps in 
eight or ten days’ time the book has been read by all pupils; then a 
day can be selected for discussion which will depend largely upon the 
objectives set during the “planning-motivation” period. They may 
want to do something very special about this reading after the dis- 
cussion period. 

Not long ago we decided to invite guests from the junior high 
schools of Fargo, North Dakota, to share a book hour with us. A 
program showing a variety of ideas was planned—it included charts, 
board drawings, conversation groups, oral reading, comparison of 
books, favorite chapters, and dramatizations. One girl even selected 
a cutting from a chapter which she committed to memory because 
she had enjoyed participating in a declamatory contest earlier in the 
year. Incidentally, the guests were served sandwiches and a fruit 
drink. All seemed to enjoy it. My pupils had had a triple experience: 
sharing their reading, learning a few simple rules of etiquette, and 
becoming acquainted with other pupils of their own ages. 

If they are permitted to contribute their ideas and services in 
planning and presenting reports, it does seem quite possible that 
most adolescent pupils can really think of book-reviewing as a very 
enjoyable experience. Some educators may regard departures from 
formal book presentations as processes of needless sugar-coating. 
There is, however, the possibility that even some of the severest 
critics of child activity may derive a goodly measure of satisfac- 
tion from the results of experiments similar to these which have been 
discussed—if they care to try them. 
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FILM PRODUCTION IN THE SCHOOL—A SURVEY 
HARDY R. FINCH’ 


Over two hundred schools throughout the United States are now 
engaged in the production of films. The number of schools engaged 
in this activity is increasing, and before many more years have 
passed practically every school in the country will be making or 
will have made its own film offering. 

The schools engaged in this work have produced a total of more 
than 374 films, and represent all gradations of experience. Some of 
them are just beginning their first pictures. Others have produced a 
number of films, have acquired considerable experience, and are 
quite professional in their procedures. 

The production of school films provides an interesting study in 
diversity of approach. Some of the films have been made by persons 
and groups from the community in which the school is located. 
Parents interested in the work that the school is accomplishing have 
given their services in the actual filming of sequences. 

Some school film productions have been aided by amateur or 
professional cameramen. In a few cases the schools have hired pro- 
fessional cameramen to film activities. 

School principals, superintendents, supervisors, and teachers have 
taken many school films. Teachers are greatly interested in film 
production, and many of them have taken a part or all of the re- 
sponsibility of film-making. Many of them have done the camera 
work; some have written the scenarios and made the plans; others 
have directed the acting. Those who have taken a part in this ac- 
tivity claim that as an extra-curricular project or as a classroom 
procedure it is well worth the time and energy spent by them. 

Student participation is one of the most important aspects of 
school film-making today. In a considerable number of the films 
students appeared in the sequences, but all of the other details of 
the production were executed by adults. In some, the students par- 
ticipated in a part of the producing as well as the acting. In other 


' Head of the English department, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn., and 
member of the Council’s Committee on Standards for Motion Pictures and Newspapers. 
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cases, students in a camera or photoplay club did almost all of the 
work, while a sponsor guided the group’s energies into the proper 
channels. When students participate in this type of activity they 
develop considerable skill in writing scenarios, editing, planning 
film sequences, directing fellow-students, using the camera, use of 
lighting, and projecting. 

Many different types of films have been produced in schools. 
Some of the dramatic films have been developed in English classes. 
These classes, engaged in the study of literature, discovered particu- 
lar portions of stories and poems which had good screen possibilities 
and wrote continuities for their productions. 

Costumes and properties were obtained. Some classes did special 
research to ascertain whether the costumes were suited to the setting 
of the story. The nature of the films required special dramatic coach- 
ing and considerable practice. 

One English class in Los Angeles, while reading David Copperfield, 
reproduced scenes from the novel, the students acting in the roles 
of some of their favorite Dickens characters. In three months a 
ninth-grade English class in Louisville developed a complete film 
version of Scott’s Lady of the Lake. The students did the acting and 
some of the planning in this film, while the teacher operated the 
camera. The total length of the production was 1,600 feet. A school 
book club in Minnesota has produced a film which contains familiar 
scenes from classic juvenile books—Robin Hood, Little Women, and 
Heidi. Students of Lane Technical High School in Chicago are now 
engaged in the filming of scenes from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Films such as those just mentioned are especially valuable in de- 
veloping interest in reading. When students take part in a dramati- 
zation of something that they have read—a dramatization made 
permanent by the motion-picture camera—they may become vitally 
interested in the literature thus dramatized. With this interest some 
of them may find that there are dramatic possibilities in other works 
of literature as well. 

The dramatization of historical subjects is another phase of the 
dramatic film. In Morristown, New Jersey, students gathered in- 
formation on the social and military life of George Washington. 
The noted American had spent some time in their community during 
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the Revolution. With the aid of the school’s visual-aids club they 
produced a 400-foot film on the subject. Communities that have 
interesting histories should encourage this activity. Students know 
the historical background of their town or city better after having 
participated in such a project. 

In the Fieldston School, New York City, a seventh-grade group 
developed a color movie portraying the history of clothing. The 
children wrote the scenario for the film, designed the costumes, and 
chose the areas where the scenes were made. The activity was cor- 
related closely with discussions and reading in a social-studies class. 

Films based on stories written by students have been completed 
in several schools. One West Virginia high school has two on its 
list—one called First Down, a football drama of the Frank Merriwell 
type; another, Public Enemy No. 13, a comedy in which a radical 
speaker is persecuted. At present, this school is working on The 
Phantom Miner, a mystery of the coal mines. 

The romantic comedy is a popular type of film. A good example 
of this type is Trouble or Nothing, produced by the photoplay club in 
Greenwich High School. Its scenario was written by student mem- 
bers of the production group. Using the school as locale for some of 
its action, the plot centers about two high-school students and their 
rivalry over a “new girl.” 

Our World, the product of the John Fremont High School in Los 
Angeles, not only furnishes romantic comedy but also teaches a 
lesson. The mythical Fremont High in the film is changed from one 
that had a dirty campus, a bad reputation, and a student body that 
did not care, into one of good behavior, honor, and pride. The idea 
for reform is brought about when a guest speaker at the school 
assembly talks to the students. 

An imaginary trip may form the basis of a dramatic film. In the 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, a group of students helped 
a teacher plan a summer trip abroad. She had planned to take a 
cycling trip through France and Germany. When the students be- 
came very enthusiastic over the plans, she suggested that they make 
a faked trip on bicycles with local scenery and school costuming. 
On the faked trip, a group of American students arrived in France, 
purchased bicycles, toured through rural areas. Then the group went 
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to Paris, saw famous art works, visited Mme Curie’s laboratories, 
visited cathedrals, watched peasants at work in southern France, 
celebrated the Fourth of July, then boarded a boat at Marseilles. 
This film was of great value to the students, the teacher in charge 
reported, for they were studying a unit on France and its culture at 
the time. 

In a Montclair, New Jersey, junior high school an unusual 
dramatic film has been produced. The film, taken by the senior 
high school dramatic club, gives the story of a boy from a small town 
who goes to college and specializes in engineering. When he re- 
turns home from college he finds his town excited because a com- 
pany is about to select the community as a site for a large industrial 
plant. The young engineer presents his ideas to the town coun- 
cil, with the result that he is employed to plan the city. 

The nondramatic films comprise most of the school filming ac- 
complishments at the present time. The most frequently used type 
of nondramatic film is the “‘school newsreel,” or “activity’’ film, 
which pictures the activities of a particular school or group of 
schools. This type of film is also known as a “‘publicity”’ film, for it 
generally is produced to foster better relationships between the 
school and the community. 

Most of the films of this type are similar in general structure. A 
typical newsreel might contain the following: views of the school; 
shots of the students arriving by bus; pictures of unusual classes, 
the school lunchroom, the auditorium, and the gymnasium; scenes 
from plays, operettas, and festivals; a sports section with football, 
basketball, baseball, and track represented; and an administration 
division containing members of the board of education, school ex- 
ecutives, and teachers. 

The newsreel may not only serve its original purpose but may 
also be used for guidance work. A good school newsreel is an excel- 
lent device for acquainting new students with a new situation. The 
Philip Livingstone Junior High School at Albany, New York, has 
produced a 1,500-foot color film which is used “‘As an orientation 
project for pupils prior to their entrance into junior high school. 
It is shown in the elementary schools of the city just prior to pro- 
gramming the incoming pupils for the following year. It shows the 
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many opportunities and activities open to them in a modern junior 
high school.”’ The junior high school film is also used ‘to familiarize 
parents and adult taxpayers with modern trends and methods in 
education.’ 

Some of the films of the newsreel type are designed solely for guid- 
ance purposes. A film in Brookline, Massachusetts, entitled A Visit 
to Brookline High School, shows the visit of two eighth-grade pupils 
to the high school and follows them from the time of entrance at the 
front door to the principal’s office, the dean of girls, registrar, di- 
rector of guidance, and classes. 

The work of a particular department, club, or class has been the 
subject of several school productions. A film produced to acquaint 
people with the services of a college home economics department 
has been made at Indiana, Pennsylvania. A junior high school in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, has made a film which shows how the 
home economics classes relate their activities to everyday living. 
A junior high school in Reading, Pennsylvania, has completed a 
movie showing the activities of its practical arts department. The 
science department of a high school at West Allis, Wisconsin, has 
taken two thousand feet of film on its class activities. 

In Evansville, Indiana, the services of school dental clinics are 
shown in a film. A film depicting county health activities has been 
completed under the direction of a school health service. The plans 
for the picture were developed co-operatively by students in five 
participating schools, each school taking one phase of the work. 

Some very interesting pictures of individual class activities have 
been produced. The Long Beach, California, schools have reported 
two films on art. One shows an art class drawing the human figure. 
The other shows high-school students painting a mural. The Man- 
ual Arts High School in Los Angeles has made a film showing a 
teaching unit on China. In the production the students visited 
Chinatown in Los Angeles, ate at a Chinese restaurant, looked at 
Chinese art, costumed and produced a small Chinese play. As 
helps in teacher training, the individual class-activity films should 
be extremely valuable. 


? Quotations from a letter written by Theodore W. Cassavant, director of guidance, 
Philip Livingstone Junior High School, Albany, N.Y. 
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A considerable number of teaching films have been produced in 
the schools. One very valuable type is the safety film. In Lynn, 
Massachusetts, a bicycle film entitled Pedal Your Way to Pleasant 
Places has been produced. The idea behind the production was to 
stress the pleasure that children can have with a bicycle if they 
know how to operate it properly. One of the best known of the 
bicycle safety films is Spinning Spokes, produced by a high-school 
group in the Middle West. So effective is this film as a teaching de- 
vice that hundreds of schools have rented it for use during safety 
campaigns. In Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, a film teaching students to be 
careful in school and in street traffic has been completed. Titles of 
safety films listed by other schools include: A Sane Fourth, Electrical 
Safety, Fire Prevention and Control, Parking Regulation, and Safety 
in the Home. 

Several films on health have been reported. Three schools have 
used posture as a subject, with students giving examples of good 
and poor posture. One school has such film topics as Care of Hair, 
Care of the Nails, Do You Walk or Do You Hobble?, Just a Cold, 
Do You Know Your Heart?, and First Aid. 

A Cleveland high school has produced a teaching film that is 
certainly worth repeating in other schools. Its production acquaints 
the student with the facilities of the school library and shows him 
how to use them effectively. This same school has also made a film 
for commercial classes—on typewriting technique. 

Truly, the teaching films have been made on practically every 
conceivable subject. Science, civics, geography, geology, and even 
personal problems have been the subjects of films. Few teaching 
films in the field of English have been made; the opportunities in 
that field are certainly great. 

Another interesting development in school film production is the 
making of films for outside organizations. After a school production 
group has completed a successful motion picture, its members are 
sometimes invited to do one for an outside group. Three such films 
have been reported to me; doubtless there are others. One film shows 
the activities of a Red Cross chapter in a community; a second shows 
how a hospital fills a community need; and a third, taken for a 
toy-train manufacturer, shows the manufacturer’s products to ad- 
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vantage. Because of their great community interest, such films are 
excellent means of showing the community what a school group 
can do. 

After looking at this general picture of school film production let 
us ask ourselves: What is the value of this type of activity? In my 
opinion, school film production is very valuable as an activity for 
these reasons: 

1. It gives the student a broader acquaintance with the film 
medium, its possibilities and limitations. As he becomes familiar 
with the various phases of production, he acquires experience which 
helps him in setting up standards by which he can evaluate com- 
mercial pictures. 

2. It provides the student with more possibilities for dramatic 
expression. Not only does it do this, but it also provides a permanent 
record which might aid the student in improving his own technique. 

3. It provides opportunities for student writing. The writing of 
a scenario for production is a great adventure for the student. Mem- 
bers of the production group sometimes adapt the writing to actual 
production situations and thereby have the experience of changing 
portions of the script on the “set’’ or “on location.” 

4. It gives the students experience in planning, organizing, and 
directing an activity. 

5. It enables the teacher to produce more effective teaching films 
to suit special classroom needs. 

6. It leads to a better understanding of the school by the school 
officials, teachers, and pupils. 

7. It helps to establish a closer union of the school and the com- 
munity. 
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PERIODICALS IN THE CLASSROOM 
MARY ELIZABETH SMITH" 


The ever increasing array of magazines of the pulp variety on 
every newsstand, in every drugstore and depot, presents an ever 
increasing challenge to all intrusted with the guidance of youth. 
Many and various steps to combat the lure of pulp-reading have 
been taken by those who view the situation with alarm. But the 
evidence, in “larger and better true confessions,’’ overwhelmingly 
forces one to admit that the victory is not yet; possibly, ground has 
even been lost. The methods themselves may be somewhat at fault. 
The attempt to undermine pulp-appeal frequently has not come to 
grips with reality. The classics and only the periodicals of unques- 
tioned literary value have been thrust into the hands of students 
utterly unable through ability or training to appreciate fine nuances 
of style and to these students “school reading’’ has become a more 
or less disagreeable duty completely at variance with pleasure. In 
part the failure has been simply one of cause and effect. The blind 
cannot lead the blind. Some of the very educators who publicly 
extol literary merits and noble phrases have surreptitiously de- 
voured pulp material for their own reading diet. And of the many 
who do not sin in this respect far too few know general magazines 
well enough to furnish inspirational leadership to pupils in their 
reading. 

Along with this widespread concern over the degrading of taste 
and morals (the inevitable result of consumption of trash), educators 
have been disturbed about another situation of even greater import; 
namely, the social, political, and economic illiteracy of students. By 
and large, schools have been afraid to take the lead in a frank, objec- 
tive analysis of contemporary problems. This avoidance of anything 
controversial by the schools has left the student either arrogant in a 
superficial understanding or indifferent to the very social and eco- 
nomic problems which vitally concern him. 


* Teacher of English in the Albert Lea Junior College, Albert Lea, Minn. 
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In the belief that a daily living and a free association with a wide 
variety of good magazines from which he might make his own choice 
must counteract some pulp-appeal and stimulate some intelligent 
thinking, the following project was organized with tenth-grade Eng- 
lish students. 

An effort was made to start where the student is by allowing him 
as much freedom as was feasible in choosing his own magazines. The 
entire approach was positive. No condemnation was made of unde- 
sirable publications. Desirable ones, through the students’ own ef- 
forts, were simply made available. 

It was decided that as a preparation for the project the Reader’s 
Digest be used as a sort of index to what is really interesting in 
magazines and as a device for getting students to dip here and there 
into many periodicals. Thus back copies were brought into the room 
and after a brief preliminary discussion of the makeup of the maga- 
zine and the possible outcome of our survey, students were allowed 
to read at will. Each student kept on record the title, original source, 
and his personal reaction to each article read, with the purpose of 
determining the magazines which would be most enjoyable for the 
next day’s reading. Preferences as expressed on the record sheets were 
tabulated, and copies of Forum, Scribner's, Harper’s, Christian Cen- 
tury, Atlantic, the New Republic, Literary Digest, and the Nation were 
made available for the second day’s exploration. On the following 
day each student read from a magazine of his own choice for the 
major part of the class hour. Magazines were then collected, and the 
desirability of having one magazine-reading day a month considered. 
The enthusiasm which greeted this suggestion was undimmed even 
by the knowledge that a magazine fund would have to be collected. 
The retarded group registered the only wavering of purpose. 

To eliminate the possibility of overlooking any magazine that a 
fair percentage of the students might enjoy, each class of thirty was 
divided into six voluntary groups. Each member within a group then 
agreed to take home a copy of the group’s designated periodical. 
These were the ones about which there was considerable uncertainty. 
This uncertainty was warranted apparently, since all but two of the 
six were decided against. Through discussion an effort was made to 
develop a sense of responsibility for thorough reading of the maga- 
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zine before approving or disapproving it as a choice for the year’s 
project. On Monday magazines were collected, magazine reactions 
registered, additional suggestions solicited, a subscription committee 
composed of one member from each class selected, and voluntary fees 
of twenty-five cents decided upon. (It is of interest to note that one 
hundred and thirty-eight out of one hundred and fifty students paid 
the fee, although the collection was conducted in such a way that no 
embarrassment would result from failure to pay.) 

The subscription committee of three girls and two boys then 
tabulated the preference vote, and on the basis of the results 
plus a consideration of such other factors as quality, cost, and pos- 
sible general availability without our subscription decided upon the 
following: 

10 copies of Reader’s Digest 

5 copies of Scholastic—weekly 

5 copies of Everyday Reading—weekly 

2 copies of World Youth—semimonthly 

2 copies of Digest (formerly Literary Digest)—weekly 

1 copy of Forum 

1 copy of Scribner’s 

1 copy of National Geographic 

1 copy of Popular Science 
Since some selected were weekly and others semimonthly, sixty 
issues would arrive during the course of a month. Subscription let- 
ters were then written and the project was under way. 

As the magazines arrived, they were numbered and then placed on 
the reading table. Since a student-controlled method of checking 
issues in and out was in operation, new copies of magazines rarely 
remained on the reading table for more than a few minutes. When a 
student saw on the table an issue for which he had been waiting, he 
simply wrote his name, the title, date, and number of the magazine 
on a small slip of paper, which he placed on the spindle provided for 
the purpose, and carried the magazine away with him to be read at 
home or in study-hall. He had been told to keep the magazine as long 
as he was using it but to avoid allowing it to remain idle at home or 
in his locker, since other students would be waiting for it. Once a 
week student-librarians checked the slips on the spindle and sent 
written reminders to the absent minded. While no scientific checkup 
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has been made, observation suggests that from one-fifth to one- 
fourth of the magazines changed hands every day. When a student 
returned a magazine, he simply removed his slip from the spindle and 
left the magazine on the reading table. Thus the amount of clerical 
work required on the part of the teacher or of any particular student 
was at a minimum. 

Once a month all the magazines were returned to the reading 
table, in order that they might be available for one day of directed 
reading. On this day good articles were called to the attention of the 
students by the teacher and by other students, brief discussions 
stimulated to arouse interest in social or economic problems which 
might be considered in some magazine for that month, arrange- 
ments made by means of a bulletin board whereby students might 
rate articles for the benefit of others, and, after these preliminary 
activities, the period was given over to free reading. 

To insure that each student would get his money’s worth, some 
type of individual guidance seemed necessary. As a basis for this a 
concise written monthly report on any five articles of his choice was 
decided upon. This report, handed in on a set form, called for merely 
title and author, source, interesting facts and arguments, and critical 
evaluation. (It was hoped that the last might have some small part 
in stimulating critical reading.) The following student comments 
are evidence that it has done so in some cases, at least. A few of the 
comments also suggest that some basis for literary judgment was 
being evolved. 


Magazine Article Student Comment 

Forum: Servants Are Human..... Anyone intending to employ a maid may 
profit by taking this article to heart. 

Scholastic: Recession from What?. .Eye-opening article on present conditions. 

Scholastic: Boy Dates Girl........ You get laughs and tips all in one breath 
when you read this article. 

Reader’s Digest: I Saw a Man 

ETP ere This story starts one to thinking whether 

electrocution is a humane way to do 
away with these murderers or not. Of 
course, it always draws back to the argu- 
ment of whether there should even be 
capital punishment. 
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Magazine Article Student Comment 


National Geographic: Southward 
When you read this you envy these lucky 
people who sail the bounding main to 
places seldom visited. 


Scribner’s: Clothe the Naked..... This story deserves a “‘No. 1” rating. It is 
realistic and vivid and makes one wish to 
better such conditions. 


Reader’s Digest: Don’t Annoy the 
An average story with a few facts stretched 
into a lot of words. 


Forum: Does Science Make Sense? This was one of the best articles I read in 
the February issue of the magazines. 


While it is the conviction of the author that the project has 
stimulated some interest in problems of concern to every American 
citizen and awakened a pleasure in leisure-reading of these maga- 
zines as a substitute for those of lurid and sensational aspect, and 
while it is the hope of the author that this interest will be permanent, 
these convictions and this hope are largely subjective. One tangible 
result, however, is the vitalization of oral composition work. Once a 
month each student reported either individually or as a member of a 
panel-discussion group on some article read. Anyone skeptical as to 
whether or not critical thinking was resulting should have listened 
to the penetrating questioning and lively discussion which frequently 
ensued. A speaking chart had been prepared which showed the stu- 
dent his strong and weak points and gave him helpful suggestions 
and comments on rate of improvement in oral work. The majority 
of the students attained a fairly high standard of logical organization 
and possess now the ability to speak in a conversational manner from 
scanty notes. 

A final and complete appraisal is difficult. That student response 
has been wholehearted is clear. Such often repeated questions as 
“‘Aren’t the March issues here yet?” and such complaints as “I’ve 
been waiting for two weeks to get that magazine and someone always 
beats me to it” and such disgruntled remarks from present Juniors 
(last year’s Sophomores, remember) as ‘“‘Some students get all the 
breaks”; ““You would do something like this after we finish Sopho- 
more English” are enlightening. 
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But scattered remarks, at best, present but a haphazard picture. 
To offset this, a secret ballot was arranged for the last day of school 
in the belief that sincere student reactions would assist materially in 
evaluating the project and revising techniques in administration. 
The poll speaks for itself. Only three students felt that they hadn’t 
received their quarter’s worth of enjoyment from the magazines. 
Only six would not be willing to invest twenty-five cents another 
year for the same purpose. (It will be noted that six of the original 
twelve who did not pay had been converted.) 

The use of their periodical reading for oral composition work was 
enthusiastically acclaimed; 85 per cent reported enjoying the sharing 
of their reading with others in this way, 97 per cent enjoyed the 
reports of other students, while 68 per cent declared they had read 
some article because of interest aroused by another student’s oral 
report; 95 per cent voted in favor of continuing the use of magazine 
reading for oral composition purposes. 

The written report as a method of approach did not fare so well; 
62 per cent stated that they would have enjoyed the reading more if 
they had not had to keep a written report in mind, although one- 
third confessed that they would not have read as widely without the 
written report spurring them on. However, the vote on the con- 
tinuance of a written report found opinion almost equally divided: 
48 per cent in favor, 52 per cent opposed. 

The vote on reactions to individual magazines is encouraging. No 
magazine failed to have its advocates, even those of as definite an 
adult viewpoint as the Forum. (It should be borne in mind that the 
vote on each magazine was not an academic matter, but rather 
decided whether or not the periodical in question merited a share in 
the 1938-39 fund.) Group differences were apparent. The “D”’ 
group expressed a preference for Everyday Reading, while the better 
students favored Scribner’s, Scholastic, and Forum. As had been an- 
ticipated, the Reader’s Digest was far in the lead as a general favorite. 
Not a single Sophomore voted against its inclusion in the next year’s 
list and also, as had been expected, not one boy registered a vote 
against Popular Mechanics. 

Some of the miscellaneous suggestions, too, furnish an index to 
general student reaction. Nearly a third requested that more class 
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time be made available for magazine reading. Some stated that a 
larger student assessment should be placed, so that more magazines 
might be available. Others expressed a wish that they might have 
been allowed to purchase old copies (the majority had voted to give 
the back numbers to the hospital). Another encouraging reaction 
was that, in spite of the fact that no magazine had been condemned 
during the project, there was but one lone request for the inclusion 
in the next year’s group of each of the following: Liberty, Saturday 
Evening Post, Look, and Collier’s. 

In conclusion it might be said that this year’s experience with 
tenth-grade pupils suggests that a similar project with older, more 
mature students would achieve even more gratifying results. 


USING THE LIBRARY FOR INDIVIDUAL RESEARCH 


KATHERINE A. ANDREWS’ 


English teachers are agreed on the close relationship which should 
exist between class and library; in practice, however, it is often a case 
of leading the horse to water but not being certain that he drinks. 
No doubt there are many reasons why library work is not so success- 
ful as one might wish it to be, but the observations of several years’ 
study lead me to believe that the causes which are most detrimental 
to good results are twofold: vagueness and unfamiliarity with the 
resources of the library and a lack of interest in the topics assigned. 
The unit described in the following pages was planned in an effort to 
break down these two obstacles. The first obstacle was one which 
only time and persistency could effectually remove, but the second 
obstacle could be met and overcome almost at once by allowing each 
student to use his hobby or special interest as a problem for re- 
search. 

Two weeks before beginning the unit, students were asked to jot 
down on a card their hobbies and special interests. On the day the 
information was due the teacher conferred with each student on his 
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choice (while the rest of the class was at work on the current unit) 
and tried to help him choose the one not only best suited to his 
ability but also best adapted to the study at hand. Nearly all stu- 
dents chose topics which were much too large, but nothing was said 
about that on this particular day. Eventually almost everyone made 
his choice, from Edward, whose only interest was cameras, to Mary 
Jane, who wanted to write “something about Macbeth.”” Wherever 
it was possible, subjects were chosen which could be used for credit 
in some other class, in order to stimulate further interest and 
enthusiasm. Everyone was then asked to keep a “weather eye” open 
for material on his subject in the library. 

So that everyone might start with some understanding of the 
arrangement of the library, we spent one period discussing such 
things as the Dewey Decimal System, the uses of the card catalogue, 
reference rooms, kinds of reference books, etc. Everyone was asked 
to look up his topic in two encyclopedias, if possible, and to be pre- 
pared to discuss these accounts in the near future. 

A week before we were to begin actual work on the unit, each 
student was asked to look up his topic in the card catalogues of both 
the school and the branch public library and to list all the books 
which he thought would be of use to him in writing the paper. After 
these lists had been discussed, the students were to obtain from the 
library for the following Monday one or two books on their topics 
and also to supply themselves with 3 X 5 cards. Naturally there 
were students whose interests were practically nil, and there were 
those who protested about the amount of library work involved; but 
by aiding, stimulating, and arousing the interest of most of the class, 
we were able to begin on Monday as we had planned with only a few 
cases of “not prepared.” Fortunately, our school library is well 
equipped, and in many cases the “‘not prepareds” were able to find 
something there. 

On the first day the students were checked on having books 
(magazines or pamphlets, as well) and cards, and the teacher ex- 
plained note-taking and the use of cards. This whole procedure con- 
sumed about ten minutes of the period, after which each student 
started on his own, while the teacher gave help to those who seemed 
to be having the greatest difficulty. 
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During the first week most of each period was spent in doing 
actual research under the guidance of the teacher. The first ten 
minutes were usually given to explaining some new research tech- 
nique in the unit. The students were told about bibliography cards 
for books and magazines and were asked to keep them for each book 
and magazine which they used. The use of the Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature was taken up on the third day, and several were 
passed around the class. We again reviewed the Dewey Decimal 
System of library classification and the use of the card catalogue. 
Since it was required that everyone use not less than five books and 
two magazines, it was necessary that all this information be im- 
parted to the students as early in the unit as possible. 

The individual contacts which the teacher had with the students 
during this period proved an admirable time to smooth out many 
difficulties. Subjects which were too large were delimited; thus, 
“Art” became “Egyptian Art” and finally “Early Egyptian Art.”’ 
Specific suggestions for the improvement of note-taking were 
given, and tangled thoughts were straightened out. Furthermore, 
the words of stimulation and praise given during these contacts 
served to encourage the students when the first enthusiasm had 
worn off. 

For two weeks the individual work was followed in the manner 
described above. At the beginning of the second week every student 
was checked for having fresh material, and to insure against time- 
wasting it was suggested that notes on not less than ten cards be 
taken each day. (Although this may seem dogmatic, nevertheless the 
high-school Junior does not yet love study for its own sake and 
should therefore be guided in as many tangible ways as possible.) 

So far most of the material which the students had been using 
came from the school library or a branch of the Chicago Public 
Library. By the end of the second week, however, many students 
began to complain that “there are no more books on my topic in 
these places,” or ‘‘what’ll I do now, the books I want are out?” and 
so we talked about “what to do.” ‘‘What do you suppose scholars 
‘do’ when they are engaged in research work?” the teacher asked. 
The result was that we decided to find out what we could on this 
matter and to pool our information the next day. The results of 
their inquiries were gratifying, and at the end of the period we had 
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talked over the possibilities of the John Crerar Library for technical 
and scientific subjects, the Newberry Library for history and litera- 
ture, and the libraries of the University of Chicago and of North- 
western University, the Chicago Public Library, the libraries of the 
Art Institute and various other museums. Mention was made of 
newspaper files and the value of interviews with experts. The meth- 
ods of using these libraries were carefully discussed and ‘‘call”’ slips 
from several of them were passed around. Naturally, not all stu- 
dents would have access to all of them, but where ‘“‘there’s a will, 
there’s a way”’ as the weeks were to prove. That week end a few 
pioneers set out to explore some of these places, and the glowing 
tales of “Gee! It’s got everything I wanted!” or ‘‘and the books are 
always in!’ which they brought back sent many others to find out 
for themselves. At the end of the unit practically all the students, 
with those few well-known exceptions, had visited at least one of 
these sources, and in many cases it was two or more. 

Meanwhile, in classes we turned our attention to other problems. 
Practically the entire third week was given over to the study of the 
outline for which Rand’s English at Work, Book II, was used. The 
sentence outline is perhaps the most difficult of all, and yet it is one 
of the best methods to teach clear and logical thinking. By dint of 
struggle and individual work, most of the class succeeded in sur- 
mounting the obstacle, and their own outlines for the most part 
were ready by the middle of the fourth week. 

Methods of paragraph development was the next subject for 
study, and for a week we mulled over the chapter devoted to that in 
Creative Composition by Camp, Lycan, and Blair. This was a pleas- 
ant relief after the outline, and most of the class enjoyed it, par- 
ticularly as it is presented by this book. Topic sentences were re- 
viewed along with such things as connecting paragraphs smoothly 
and using variety in words, sentences, and paragraphs. It was men- 
tioned that if they imagined they were writing an article for a maga- 
zine such as Harper’s their own papers would doubtless be the more 
interesting for it. From time to time during this period students re- 
ported on their activities outside of class and submitted their cards. 
This served not only as a checkup but also as a means of solving 
problems and offering suggestions. 

In the fifth week the form for footnotes and bibliographies was 
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taken up, and again each student devoted himself to his own prob- 
lem. Just as soon as his outline was accepted, the student might 
begin writing and by this time, of course, many of them had reached 
this stage. The first draft of the paper was due not later than Tues- 
day of the sixth week, so that it might be carefully marked and re- 
turned for correction. 

When the final papers were handed in complete with outline and 
annotated bibliography, both students and teacher felt justly proud 
of them. They ranged in length from three hundred to twenty-five 
hundred words. The topics ran the gamut of adolescent interests; 
dogs, photography, music, sports, interior decoration, art, etc., were 
a few of the fields chosen for study. Most of them showed evidence 
of painstaking care; not a few were on a level with college work, while 
four or five might have been the work of adult scholars. The Origin 
and Development of Photography, Extra-sensory Perception, Hawaii: 
Its History and Customs, and Macbeth as a Document of History and 
Literature showed not only care in research technique but also a 
literary excellence worthy of far more sophisticated writers. 

Although the results of an activity of this nature are always 
difficult to judge, certain aspects are worthy of special note. Two 
important fields of knowledge were treated in detail, i.e., libraries 
and their resources, and study technique. The possibilities of these 
factors becoming a dynamic part of the educational life of the stu- 
dent should be greatly increased, since they were mastered not as 
ends in themselves but as steps toward a goal which was of the 
student’s own choosing. Though it had not been an easy task, the 
majority of students enjoyed all the labor involved, possibly be- 
cause they had been engaged in what was to each individual a 
meaningful, purposeful activity. 


ROUND TABLE 


LET’S PRESENT A PLAY 


Shall we present a play? What are the prime factors that will involve us 
from the moment of play selection to curtain time? How shall we select 
the cast, rehearse, polish, and present? Who shall be our actors and who 
our technical staff? Here are some answers. 

First, begin by selecting an appropriate play. Choose a vehicle suitable 
to your players (too often the reverse process is employed). With players 
and technical suitabilities in mind, decide upon a play that seems best 
fitted to your needs. 

Select a play young actors will like. A script which may seem unusually 
clever to the director may fail dismally with the juvenile make-believers 
because it is out of their range of life-experience. Simplicity should be the 
keynote in selection. 

Here is an item that deserves a separate paragraph: Don’t attempt an 
American cavalcade on a fifteen-by-twenty-foot stage. Some instructors, 
and seemingly they beg for the resulting terror, still insist upon such in- 
anity. The adjective in the term “little theater’ can’t cover such sins. 

Tryouts and casting, contrary to popular usage, will not be the next 
step. Rather, bring together the players that you ¢hink might be able to 
do the parts and begin a reading and “talking-over’’ process. Have the 
play read by the various members and thoroughly discussed. What is 
the relation of one player to another? What is his relation to the whole? 
How do certain lines serve as key lines; what would happen to the play 
if they were omitted? The players should understand the situations in the 
play; what makes it comic or tragic. They must know why Simon Legree 
is villianous and why Little Eva is saintly. 

The players, under the guidance of a director who has reasoned out all 
these factors in advance, should be able to comprehend the play as more 
than a collection of merry words or comic situations. A surface reading of 
any play is never satisfactory, since there are so many subplots or counter- 
plots which contribute to make the whole a complete, successful picture. 

After this ‘‘talking-over,” or first reading, come the tryouts. The usual 
method consists of a hurried glance over a part which the prospective 
player has never seen before. Such tryouts mean nothing. Many good 
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student actors begin poorly because of slow comprehension of the situa- 
tion, hasty interpretation, or weak eyes which cannot follow the script 
readily. Judgment based upon tryout first readings often prove dis- 
astrous. 

Be assured that your actor who failed in a previous play will fail 
again. Forget that his mother is influential in your community; casting 
with this selfish viewpoint is unfair to the others who rely solely upon 
their own merits. Put your failure on the stage crew or let him superin- 
tend the ushers. He’ll like that better because he was in your old play 
only for mother’s sake; he was a subject of conversation at her bridge 
clubs. 

When testing, the director should look for enunciation, diction, con- 
versational tone, poise, manner, imagination, grace, general feeling, and 
complete excellence. Never cast a high-pitched player for a hero although 
he may look like one. Casting to type is a good practice if done in modera- 
tion. A girl may be ever so graceful when she enters a classroom; yet, 
when asked to walk across the stage, she may be awkward and halting. 
Test for grace with pantomime and test as much as possible in the actual 
conditions under which the play is to be presented. 

Now, begin the actual rehearsals. Individual copies of the play should 
be provided for each member of the cast, regardless of the size of his part. 
Each player should have the entire play so that he will understand his 
relationship to the others and to the whole. Minor players are often 
“bucked up” through this seemingly unimportant process because the 
possession of the script seems to raise them from their insignificant roles. 

Rehearsals serve to impress upon the players the meaning of the piay, 
to permit the director to apply pet theories which he feels may improve 
the production, to prepare it in finished form for the performance, and 
to allow social contacts among the students. Time should be carefully 
allotted so that each part of the play is well done. A blazing beginning 
often points to a dismal ending. 

On a six week’s schedule, the lines should be committed at the latest 
by the third week. Naturally, the sooner they are learned, the more time 
the actor has to assimilate significant lines toward the correct building-up 
of the character he is to play. Some directors feel that a long schedule of 
rehearsals tends to deaden the characters and to create a dull play, yet 
the famous Meiningen Players worked for years over a single play. 

The director should have most of the stage action planned before the 
first rehearsal, so that when the players step on the stage, he will be able 
to instruct them in proper entrances and exits, position of properties, and 
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significant action. Chalk lines on the floor serve as admirable substitutes 
for the walls and furniture later to be used. If you must have stage furni- 
ture, use old chairs and lounges. Wear and tear on these items is terrific 
with junior actors. 

Teach the beginner to realize that the lines of the play and the at- 
tendant action comprise a single unit. Too many regard them as 
separate entities and employ them as such. Simon Legree whips Uncle 
Tom and shouts “There!” at the same moment for complete effective- 
ness. He makes it a thrilling scene by combining both crisp speech and 
brisk action. 

Rehearse for the mood of the play. Actors should be cautioned against 
affectation in character portrayal, unnaturalness of line presentation, 
unnecessary movements which will detract from the main plot, and main- 
tenance of correct relationships even during practice sessions. Work for a 
consistent development of character and discourage tricks or ‘‘tag”’ 
actions. 

Love scenes are without doubt the greatest stumbling block of the 
amateur theater. Audiences are sensitive to the correct empathic appeal 
of these scenes and notice immediately whether they ring true. An awk- 
ward clinch always amuses and creates a picture of embarrassment. A 
safe solution is: (a) stand close together, (5) girl to rest head on boy’s 
shoulder, (c) boy to look down or look over her head. These positions are 
not as difficult to assume as the professional poses and are accepted by 
the audience. 

Only ill feeling can be caused by the actor who attempts to steal the 
scene from his fellow-players. If a particular bit of business impresses 
him as suitable, it should be rehearsed beforehand, so that sufficient warn- 
ing can be given to the others in the cast. Without this warning, the play 
is adversely affected and friendships lost. 

The process of “‘pointing-up” serves to clarify the meaning of doubtful 
lines. Emphasizing an important key line or word is known as pointing. 
When done properly, it is of immeasurable value to the production. 
Pointing aids in eliminating dull, monotonous line-giving, because certain 
lines or words emphasized over others naturally give a variety to the 
performance. 

In long soliloquies, instruct the listeners to respond by nods of the head 
or low murmurs. At times, depending upon the nature of the soliloquy, 
a sharp exclamation or a loud hurrah will add to the lines and remove 
it from the dreaded elocution class. Compel silent players to listen and 
react mentally to the lines spoken by others. This puts life into all the 
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characters on the stage instead of the single individual who is speaking 
and solves the stage business problem for all. 

If the player must laugh, it should be convincing. Nothing is more 
grating than a false laugh. If the actor is in character, this should not be 
difficult. If this fails, he should think of an amusing incident and laugh 
out of pure reminiscence. Be careful of the quality of the laugh since the 
illusion is lost when the kindly father (with the benefit of makeup) utters 
a sneering laugh at his bashful daughter who is admitting her first love. 

Work on speed and proper picking-up of cues. The play should travel 
at a fast clip, to be slowed down only in heavy dramatic moments. A 
dragging performance is often due to improper picking-up of cues. There 
should never be a perceptible gap between lines unless filled with stage 
business. If the player is slow on cues, he is usually waiting for the end of 
the preceding speech. Remedy this by allowing him to begin before the 
other is finished, even to cutting off a word or two from the preceding 
speech. Practice will perfect this fault, and the player will soon learn to 
speak at the proper moment. Notice here that speeding the tempo of the 
play and picking-up cues are two distinct things. 

It is poor policy for the director to rave and rant or tear hair because 
rehearsals do not go smoothly. A soft, controlled tone does more for the 
player than the old-fashioned style of shouting. Encourage confidence. 
Don’t say, “That was terrible! Do it over!’ but rather, “All right. Now, 
let’s do it over, giving more emphasis on this line or word or on this busi- 
ness.”’ It is unfair to the others in the cast to delay them while working 
with a single actor. If one individual is weak, arrange for a conference or 
private rehearsal. 

By the fifth week the play should be in a smooth, easygoing form. At- 
tention should be given to details, gestures, minute responses to significant 
lines or words, use of the hands when not speaking, grace and ease of 
entrances, exits, stage walk, and, above all, maintenance of character 
whenever the player is on the stage. 

Dress rehearsal is intended for a serious purpose, yet usually it is a 
gala affair for the players. There is much horse-play in the dressing- 
rooms, grease-paint smears are too prevalent, and loose powder forms a 
dust screen. Costumes are paraded, and invariably girls in hoop skirts at- 
tempt Floradora dance steps, much to their dismay when seams split and 
hoops go askew. Guard against this with emphatic preliminary instruc- 
tions. 

During dress rehearsal more should be done with the stage crew, lights, 
proper cues for curtains, prompting, and any other phase besides acting. 
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The scenery and lights have been arranged and tested beforehand, and the 
dress rehearsal should serve as a final check. Too often these important 
factors are left until the last moment—the dress rehearsal—on the hope 
that everything will work out as miraculously as it does in the motion 
pictures. What happens? Confusion, noise, wasted time, shattered 
nerves. 

The scenery and light crews will lose no time if they commence working 
at the same time the cast does, six weeks before curtain time and neatly 
dovetail with the cast during the last rehearsal. Timing and interlocking 
should be the net result, since previous sessions have presumably solved 
all other difficulties. 

Makeup, and costumes too, should be tested before the dress rehearsal, 
under lighting conditions as close to the actual as possible. At the call 
of the director the players should be on the stage, costumed, made up, 
and ready to begin the final practice. Fussing and fuming because a but- 
ton on a pair of trousers is missing is the actor’s fault. All these items 
should be checked and ready at least a week before the performance. 

Invite a group of interested people to serve as an audience for the dress 
rehearsal. Notice the reactions, take notes, and inform the players after 
the last curtain. Watch for smoothness, speed, business, lights, makeup, 
and proper curtains. If the play is a comedy, be certain that the players 
do not attempt to speak through heavy laughter. Beginning again at the 
right moment when the laughs wane will keep the play at the proper 
speed. 

While these problems have been occupying the director, the business 
department, school and city newspapers, and posters have been serving 
for publicity. Perhaps a cleverly arranged contest among the students 
has created great interest. The townspeople have been attracted by un- 
usual 8 X 10-inch professional glossy prints inset on attractively printed 
placards and are planning theater parties. Well-conducted publicity will 
make the performance a social event. 

All these forces—the director, the players, the backstage crew, pub- 
licity, and the audience—should result in a highly successful evening. 
Thespis wishes you luck. We’re in another world when we present our 
play, and it’s hard work but grand fun. Life is much more thrilling and 


entertaining then! 
MARSH 
DIRECTOR OF THE WHITTIER THEATRE 
LoRAIN, OHIO 
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VICTROLA RECORDS IN ENGLISH TEACHING 


For some time we have been using victrola records in certain parts of 
our English teaching. There is no magic about records; they will not re- 
place competent instruction, or textbooks, or compositions, or hard labor. 
We do not make any such claim. We simply say that victrola records are 
one other means of helping a student to feel at home in his language, 
whether written, oral, or recorded. For the purchase of these records a 
limited sum of money was available and it was necessary to “pick and 
choose.”” The following comments are the fruit of our experience: 

Good Speech, Vol. VII, No. 36, “Speech Fellowship,” 56 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1, England, contains the most complete list of 
available records, both in this country and abroad. 

Good Speech, Vol. V1, No. 32, contains a list of English, Scotch, Welsh, 
and Irish dialect records particularly useful for dramatics. 

Four records by Robert Frost may be obtained from Erpi Picture 
Consultants, 250 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. These we 
have found indispensable. Not only do they bring the man himself close 
to us, but they also make it possible for students to note New England 
inflections, idioms, and tempo as Robert Frost utilizes them in his poetry. 

Carl Sandburg’s records—four of them—of American folk songs were 
recently issued by Musicraft, New York City. These have proved most 
useful with students of all ages, particularly in connection with the enjoy- 
ment of the ballad. The titles are: 


The Good Boy Woven Spirituals 

Mama, Have You Heard the News? I’m Sad and I’m Lonely 

Gallows Song (My Name It 1s Sam The Horse Named Bill 
Hall) Foggy, Foggy Bill 

I Ride an Old Paint 


For Chaucer’s language—Professor F. N. Robinson’s reading of a por- 
tion of the “Pardoner’s Tale.” 

For magnificent interpretive reading—no matter for what purpose— 
Professor C. T. Copeland’s reading of a portion of the Book of Revelation. 

Professor Bliss Perry’s recording of a portion of a lecture on Ralph 
Waldo Emerson we have not purchased because we can borrow it when 
needed. We have, however, found it useful. 

For stirring, dignified interpretation of his own poetry—Thomas 
Stearns Eliot: ‘“The Hallow Men,” “Gerontion.” 

These four records above can be obtained from the Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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One of our most valuable additions is a set of John Gielgud Shakspere 
readings, obtained from the Linguaphone Company, New York City. 

The set of recordings by Maurice Evans of readings from Richard I] 
we felt that we could not afford to purchase; if it had been Macbeth or 
Hamlet, better-known or more suitable plays, we should have been pre- 
pared to buy these fine records. 

The following records can be obtained from the Gramophone Shop, 
18 East Forty-eighth street, New York City. 

John Drinkwater’s readings of his own poems and Henry Newbolt’s 
readings of his, I think, my colleagues may not agree with me, would be 
well received by American students. I cannot say as much for Walter 
de la Mare’s readings. 

Ion Swinley reading Gray’s “Elegy” in the churchyard at Stoke Poges 
impresses one as a “‘stunt.”” The bells sound very near. 

The Victor Company has two fine John Barrymore recordings: Henry 
VI, Gloucester’s soliloquy, ‘““Ay, Edward Will Use Women Honourably”’; 
Hamlet, soliloquy, ““Now I Am Alone.” 

We cannot recommend the Henry Ainley readings—also Victor. 

This report does not presume to supply a comprehensive and exhaus- 
tive treatment of the whole field. It is simply a record of our experience 


which might be of use to others. 
CHARLES Morris 
Mitton ACADEMY 
MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


AN ANALYSIS OF A FREE READING PROGRAM 


Last September “free reading,” one of the subjects in the new “‘Crea- 
tive Arts Program” of the Minneapolis public schools, became a part of 
my class schedule. Since that time I have watched with great interest as 
some forty pupils of all grades of the junior high school spend one period 
each day in reading both fiction and nonfiction books of their own choice. 

The objectives of the course were (1) to establish the habit of reading, 
(2) to inculcate an appreciation of good literature, (3) to help the pupil 
develop a critical attitude toward what he reads, (4) to help the pupil 
become acquainted with many authors and many types of books, and 
(5) to help the pupil to improve his reading mechanics. 

Our room was made attractive with gay-colored books on the table, 
radiator shelves, and blackboard rails. The books were of all types and 
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represented reading levels from fifth grade to high school. It proved worth 
the time to select these books each morning, for whenever pupils came to 
class without a book or finished one during the period a goodly number 
were sure to take one or two from the room supply, to be charged on their 
library cards. I have found that the great majority of students, given an 
interesting book on their reading levels, will complete the book once they 
have read a few pages. 

During the first week I tried to instil in the students the idea that it 
was their period for their enjoyment and self-improvement. Freedom of 
movement about the room was necessary for examining books, making 
records, using the dictionaries, or locating settings on the globe. While 
they examined, read, or discussed books, I secured from their permanent 
record cards available data about them such as percentile ranking on the 
Minneapolis Reading Test, interests, and achievements. 

In order to influence them to read various types of books and to be- 
come acquainted with many authors, I gave each one a map of the world 
(these were made in our school) on which they located their books accord- 
ing to setting. On the bulletin board also we had a large map of the world 
bordered by book cards listing books read by individual pupils. These 
cards were connected with brightly colored strings to their proper places 
on the map. In this way the pupils received a picture of how varied their 
reading was. Book cards were typed and kept up to date by pupils in the 
class who were taking typewriting. Other students had the care of the 
map. Sometimes a discussion arose and we all reviewed our geography. 
Pupils frequently stopped to look at this bulletin board—whether to 
check on their own quotas or to get suggestions, I wasn’t sure. 

In place of routine book reports some gave talks such as radio inter- 
views, dramatizations of imaginary library scenes or of parts of books, or 
interesting facts about authors. Others compared dog books, heroes, or 
heroines, or gave their reasons for liking certain books, authors, or types 
of books. 

Later in the year I kept on the board a group of questions by which 
they might check their books as to standards and by which they might 
summarize some of their wide reading. The question, ““What book made 
you conscious of a social problem?” brought forth from a superior colored 
girl a good discussion of the book, Life of Booker T. Washington. The 
same girl in discussing A Daughter of the Samurai said, “I was made 
conscious of the lack of courtesy in some of our customs.” A boy used the 
same question in his discussion of Oliver Twist. The question ‘‘How vividly 
has a historical period been revealed to you in your reading this year?” 
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was used in reviewing Tale of Two Cities by Dickens, Betsy’s Napoleon by 


\ Eaton, Becky Landers by Skinner, and a few others. ‘“‘What books have I 
| read about the inner urge that makes a man or woman devote his life to 
mankind?” inspired discussions of such books as Madame Curie, Jane 


Addams of Hull House, and Microbe Huaters. 
The large amount of reading reported made me wonder if they were 
really reading all the books, but in only one case did I find any false rec- 
| ords. I had a complete set of Moe test cards which I used frequently to 
find whether pupils had completed the books. As I moved around the 
room I kept a close check on the books and had many personal conferences 
about their reading. 

Analysis of results showed some interesting variations from those in 
| other studies of a similar sort. Thirty pupils elected the course for two 
| semesters. The average number of books read by the boys was 53.68 and 

by the girls 52.63. The 1,098 books of fiction read included 378 authors 
| and 674 titles. Sixty-eight per cent of all the reading done was fiction, the 
: | girls increasing in amount of nonfiction read as the work progressed. 
| The boys read on more diversified subjects than the girls. Historical 
books were equally popular with girls and boys. Although the girls read 
more love stories than the boys, they showed an equal liking for ad- 
venture. 


EFrie A. POWELL 
BRYANT JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


AN EXPERIMENT IN MOVIE-RADIO APPRECIATION 


Appreciation courses concerned with the radio and the moving pic- 
tures have sprung up all over the country. Many of these courses are 
based upon an entirely false method of procedure. High-school and ele- 
mentary pupils are told what they should look for in a program, how they 
should react to things seen, and what the final evaluation should be. 
The characteristic human trait is to refuse compliance with dogmatism 
issued for any such purposes of appreciation. 

In order to establish the truth or falsity of this conviction an experi- 
mental course was established in the Hamden (Conn.) High School. The 
class that elected this course was comprised of boys and girls from all four 
years of the high school and from all types of social and economic back- 
grounds. It was necessary at once to establish the conviction that no one 
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person knew the answers. Neither the teacher nor any one of the pupils 
could consider himself as the final arbitrator of either facts or evaluations. 
Since this was the very basis of the course, a good deal of time and care 
was spent in establishing this and in keeping it in the foreground through- 
out the course. 

Obviously, some children knew more about classical music, for ex- 
ample, than others. Their opinions were, therefore, considered as more 
weighty, but no one or any published pamphlet was deemed as the final 
judge. The first actual step was the completion of a questionnaire in- 
tended to give the teacher the facts regarding the habits of the pupils in 
regard to radio and movie programs. We were not interested in the 
“value” of the types of programs listened to; we were interested only in 
getting their honest statements of facts. When this material was col- 
lected, the course itself was begun. The scheme used was as follows: 

Instead of attempting to discuss an individual movie or radio program 
which would soon be out of mind in any eventuality, types of programs 
were studied. Navy, Blue and Gold, for example, will come once or per- 
haps twice into the experience of these boys and girls, but the romance is 
constantly recurring in both mediums of entertainment. Therefore, a 
study of Navy, Blue and Gold as such is largely transitory. A determina- 
tion of criteria for the pupils on evaluation of romances on the screen or 
on the air is, on the other hand, of continual value. 

First, the general fields of entertainment as exemplified by the radio and 
movies were discussed to discover the broad general types of entertain- 
ment which exist in these areas. The critic may say, “But this has all 
been done before.” Yes, that is true, but the basic idea of the course was 
not going through motions which other people had prescribed but rather 
in helping boys and girls to make these discoveries for themselves. When 
the broad fields of entertainment had been divided into their general 
types, one of these types was chosen and a very large list of programs was 
put on the board of those pictures or radio programs which would fall in 
general within this type. In this way we did not put any pressure on the 
boys and girls regarding their going to any particular movies. 

Let us say for the sake of clarity that the type of program to be dis- 
cussed was the previously mentioned romance. Using the examples that 
had been listed on the board and keeping in mind the final reaction that 
each picture made on the individual, the pupils were then ready to collect 
those items which they deemed to be necessities for a good romance. 
Each one of these suggestions—handsome hero, fresh twist to the plot, 
reserve rather than sentimentality, etc.—evoked discussion and called for 
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more than a single phrase on the score card that recorded our decisions. 
Each pupil who had suggested an item for inclusion in this list or score 
card was, of course, eager to make his choice sound convincing, and the 
reader can readily imagine how enthusiastically and happily these pupils 
battled together over their convictions. Often pupils came out of the 
argument thoroughly convinced on the other side from the one which they 
had originally taken. Most opinion that is really worthy of the name is 
not the gleanings from the statements of critics or reviewers but the sum 
total of the impressions gained by the individual in the light of the 
experience and training which he has had. 

When the score card had been completed, it was duplicated for the use 
of the individuals in the class to use for practice in the judging of several 
programs. These evaluations were discussed in class not to produce a 
single estimate of any one program by the entire group but rather to give 
an opportunity for the individual to test out his belief in these criteria. 

We did not establish a stereotyped score card which could be used over 
and over again. What we were after, instead, was pupil awareness of 
levels of worth in various parts of all programs. We felt that if once the 
pupil had become aware of the fact which he has discovered in his own 
group discussion (that, for instance, sentiment and sentimentality have 
almost opposite results) he would never forget this idea and his future 
continued judgment of programs would be influenced by this experience. 
We were attempting to build a technique of individual judgments that 
the pupil would carry over into his actual program enjoyment and not 
merely trying to train boys and girls to gain success by learning the 
proper answers that the teacher or the guide seem to expect. 


KENT PEASE 


ACADEMY OF WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Macoms, 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A NEW CURRICULUM COMMISSION 


A conference of delegates of ten national organizations of classroom 
teachers, representing nearly all the major areas of the elementary- and 
secondary-school curriculum, was held in Detroit on February 20, 1939. 
The meeting had been called by invitation of the Committee on the Place 
of English in American Education of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, with the approval of the Executive Committee and the Board of 
Directors, to consider ways in which teachers of the special subjects can 
co-operate in the planning of the curriculum in general education. 

Present at the conference were delegates from the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism, the American Association of Teachers of 
French, the American Association of Teachers of German, the American 
Home Economics Association, the Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics, the Music Educators National Conference, the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech, the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, and the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. The representative 
of the National Council for the Social Studies was unable to attend be- 
cause of illness. 

It was the unanimous judgment of the delegates that teachers of the 
various school subjects should undertake a joint study of the curriculum 
in general education in order to determine ways in which the special 
subjects can contribute to a modern program in general education and 
ways in which teachers in the various areas can co-operate in building a 
curriculum based upon the needs of the learner and the demands of a 
democratic society. 

In order to carry forward this study, the conference decided to organize 
as the National Commission on Co-operative Curriculum Planning. The 
objectives of the new commission are twofold: (a) to develop techniques 
for co-operation among representatives of all the subject fields in the 
planning of the curriculum and (0) to construct an illustrative curriculum, 
consisting wherever possible of units actually developed by co-operative 
effort of subject teachers, and exemplifying the contributions of the spe- 
cial disciplines to a modern program in general education. 
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Organizations not now represented will be invited to participate, and 
technical assistance will be sought from curriculum experts. Organiza- 
tions in the field of general education will be invited to delegate represen- 
tatives who will serve as advisory members of the commission. 

Dr. John J. De Boer, of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
was elected chairman of the Commission, and Miss Lilly Lindquist, of 
the National Federation of Foreign Language Teachers, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


AN APPRECIATION OF ROLLO L. LYMAN 


The English Club of Greater Chicago heard at a recent meeting the 
following tribute to Professor Lyman, which is published here for the 
benefit of Dr. Lyman’s many friends in the National Council of Teachers 
of English: 

“From the time of the organization of the English Club of Greater 
Chicago and especially after its affiliation with the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Mr. Lyman was an interested and enthusiastic mem- 
ber. He especially appreciated the work of the Education Section and 
took an active part because it was a voluntary group of teachers working 
on problems of classroom teaching. His name on the program of the 
English Club aways assured a record attendance. Later, as wider duties 
at the University of Chicago prevented his regular attendance, he still 
maintained his interest in the club and was made an honorary member. 
In 1931 when the National Council of Teachers of English called him 
to be its leader he accepted the great responsibility, although he already 
carried many heavy burdens. For it was not in his nature to withhold 
his expert knowledge and experience from even one teacher with an 
honest professional interest, much less from the professional organization 
of the English teachers of the whole country. 

“Both breadth and intensity characterized Mr. Lyman’s professional 
accomplishments. Of his publications those best known to teachers are 
his Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language and Com- 
position and his textbooks, the “Reading and Living Series,” the “Litera- 
ture and Living Series,” and The Mind at Work. Through his classwork 
in the School of Education of the University of Chicago Mr. Lyman 
brought the joy of achievement into the lives of many teachers and sent 
the impulse for better teaching of English to schools far and wide. 

“To the thousands of teachers of English who passed through his 
classroom in the twenty years or more of his teaching at the University 
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of Chicago, he was by turns a scholarly expositor and an impassioned 
crusader. His main responsibility as a teacher of the teaching of English 
was to acquaint his students with the results of scientific researches, to 
analyze current tendencies, to offer suggestions, to improve classroom 
instruction, and to point the way to further experimentation. All these 
duties he performed in a thoroughgoing, objective way. But certain broad 
principles, or points of view, were for him matters of deep conviction, and 
he often thundered them forth to his classes with the fire and earnestness 
of a reformer, a fighter, or an evangelist. 

“Tt is not appropriate here to discuss these principles or to show how 
recent trends in curriculum-making and classroom method confirm the 
characteristic notes in his teaching. Some adequate objective inquiry in 
the tracing of the influence of his work will, no doubt, at some later time 
be attempted. But there is no scientific way of evaluating the far-flung 
influence of a leader of leaders who sends his students out with enthusiasm 
for independent study and experiment, with the example of a practical 
kind of idealism which can be tested by its fruits. 

“As a man Mr. Lyman has left a memory of unobtrusive integrity, 
consistent democracy, cheerful and unflagging industry, true scholarship, 
and a modest and humble simplicity in his contacts with his fellowmen. 
To teachers of English he remains the tireless helper and the understand- 
ing friend.” 

Soputa C. CAMENISCH, President 
MyRTLE STARBIRD, Chairman, Education Section 
HELENA GAVIN, Chairman, Committee 


THE BOOKLIST 


The American Library Association (520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago) calls the attention of teachers and school librarians to the 
Booklist, a buying guide for current books used by librarians throughout 
the country. It is a selected, annotated list of current books on all sub- 
jects of general interest. The subscription rate is three dollars per year; 
single copies, twenty-five cents. 

Adult nonfiction is classified according to the Dewey decimal system; 
fiction is arranged alphabetically by author. The brief, fifty- to sixty-word 
annotations are mainly descriptive, often placing the book in relation to 
others in its field. The list of children’s books ranges from those for picture- 
book age through junior high school, with frequent recommendations for 
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high-school use. The issue appearing on the fifteenth of each month car- 
ries listings of important series and of new editions of both adult and 
children’s books. Lists of free and inexpensive material and of public 
documents are printed at frequent intervals, along with special lists such 
as books in foreign languages, technical books, books on health, and other 
subjects. 

Every semimonthly issue lists a group of new adult books suitable for 
young people. These are selected with the special aid of six or eight 
people whose entire work is with young people. An annual list of “Books 
for Young People” is compiled by a subcommittee of the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table of the American Library Association and printed 
each year in the February 15 issue. Both these lists are invaluable to 
high-school teachers looking for supplementary reading which will in- 
crease interest in courses, as well as for books for pupils’ recreational 
reading. 


1938 BOOK AWARDS 


The 1938 winners of the national book awards of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association are as follows: The World Was My Garden, David 
Fairchild, the Booksellers’ Discovery; Rebecca, by Du Maurier, Favorite 
Novel; Listen! the Wind, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Nonfiction; With 
Malice toward Some, by Margaret Halsey, Most Original Book. 

The coveted Southern Authors’ Award was given to Blow for a Landing, 
by Ben Lucien Burman. This Southern Award is distinct from the Book- 
sellers’. 


A NEW COUNCIL AFFILIATE 


The Oil-Belt District Association of English Teachers (Tex.) voted 
at its meeting in Wichita Falls on March 11 to affiliate with the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Officers elected were Miss Ellene Collins, 
Wichita Falls, chairman; Miss Ruth Priddy, Wichita Falls, secretary; 
and Miss Ruby Lee Shipp, Seymour, treasurer. Mrs. Selma L. Bishop, 
of Abilene High School, is the retiring chairman. 


A CONVENIENT FILM CHART 


The United States Film Service of the National Emergency Council, 
Washington, D.C., has recently prepared a chart containing descriptions 
of films obtainable without charge from the various federal agencies. The 
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chart gives the name of the film, a description, the address to which ap- 
plication should be addressed, the study aids available, and the avail- 
ability of the film for purchase. 


A BOOKLET ON PERSONALITY 


Scholastic, the American high-school weekly, announces the publication 
of a new thirty-two-page booklet entitled P.O.—for “Personality Quo- 
tient.” It contains advice and inspirational articles in brief biographies of 
Mme. Curie and Arturo Toscanini. Self-measurement devices are con- 
tained in the sections entitled “Test Yourself’ and “Twenty Questions 
about You.’’ One chapter is headed “You Can Make Over Your Per- 
sonality.”” The booklet sells for twenty-five cents a copy, fifteen cents 
each in quantities, and is available at Scholastic Bookshop, 402 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


THE PERIODICALS 


Professor Joseph Roemer of George Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, explains in the March, 1939, issue of School Activities how extra- 
curricular activities have emerged from a position of complete obscurity 
to one of honorable recognition in the school’s program. In the beginning 
the favorite pastime of numerous faculty members was to berate the 
present situation and to long for the “good old days” when the students 
really worked and scholarship was respected. Today, however, leading 
educators recognize that tremendous possibilities may be found in extra- 
curricular activities and now assemblies, club programs, homeroom activi- 
ties, school parties, excursions, trips, musical organizations, and the like 
have a place in the daily schedule along with Latin and mathematics. Out 
of these activities students develop such qualities as leadership, co-opera- 
tion, self-control, self-confidence, integrity, industry, fellowship, and many 
other great fundamentals of character for which all education exists. Under 
the new program the teacher can no longer be a mere drill-master of sub- 
ject matter, nor can the administrator be a mere maker of routine-dead- 
ening schedules. Every teacher is now a sponsor of student activities and 
every administrator a social engineer. 


In the March, 1939, issue of the American Library Association Bulletin 
Miss Mabel Williams of the New York Public Library tells of an over- 
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grown, sixteen-year-old seventh-grade boy who startled the librarian with 
the declaration, “‘I’d like to join this library if I can have a ‘man’s card.’ ”’ 
Upon securing the card the boy dashed straight to the children’s section 
for a sports story. Like many other boys who are physically adults but 
have juvenile reading tastes, he required tactful guidance and the liberty 
to make mistakes. 

The school librarian can be of the greatest assistance in the introduc- 
tion of young people to the public library. The function of the public 
library in its relation to schools is not primarily to supplement the 
school curriculum but to offer the schools an expert knowledge of the 
spontaneous reading interests of young people. While the schools of to- 
day are scrutinizing their methods of teaching with a view to increasing 
the range of reading ability, librarians are becoming more expert in book 
guidance and interpretation as well as in book distribution and publishers 
are steadily providing more books for the slow reader. Reading and the 
need for books are becoming the concern of an increasingly large propor- 
tion of the community. 


Declaring that if the subject of English is really to be vitalized its 
external form must be changed as well as its internal organization, Mr. 
James S. Thistle of Wellesley, Massachusetts, Junior High School, de- 
scribes in the January, 1939, issue of the Clearing House a new series 
of English courses offered in his institution. The names of the courses— 
the speech arts, free reading and special books and short stories, word 
study, creative writing and journalism, conversational English and letters 
and letter-writing, and general English—suggest the new educational 
philosophy upon which the program at Wellesley Junior High School is 
based. Mr. Thistle believes that unhindered expression should be given 
to ideas and freedom to the imagination and enrichment through reading 
and enjoyment through doing the things that pupils like to do, particu- 
larly in the grades below Grade X. By this means he believes that boys 
and girls will come to know English as more than a study of form—as a 
vital, living subject that touches their lives in many ways. 


An experiment in the teaching of written composition to senior high 
school pupils under a new plan of grouping was recently conducted in 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, by Hans C. Gordon, who reported 
his findings in the March, 1939, Journal of Educational Research. Mr. 
Gordon’s plan was to group the pupils not upon the number of terms of 
previous instruction in English but upon achievement attained in tests 
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on vocabulary and English usage administered within the school. In- 
struction in English was organized into four levels and pupils were placed 
in their respective levels regardless of the number of terms of previous 
instruction. Definite minimum requirements were set up for accomplish- 
ment within each of the four levels and no pupil was permitted to progress 
to the next higher level until he had first completed these minimum re- 
quirements. If at any time during the term it appeared desirable, pupils 
were reclassified on the basis of performance on the test. The achieve- 
ment of pupils in the Frankford High School was compared with that of 
pupils in four other senior high schools which served as controls. 

Mr. Gordon found that the experimental-school pupils (those grouped 
according to achievement levels) had higher scores in tests of English 
usage, relatively fewer mechanical errors in composition, but no measur- 
able advantage in total composition quality as compared with pupils in 
the control schools. The experimenter found no superiority in the new 
plan with respect to number of hours of teacher time spent in marking 
composition papers or the amount of school time spent in written English 
work or the number of separate compositions assigned. 

A possible objection to the new plan is the sharp separation of the work 
in written expression from that in appreciation. A number of administra- 
tive difficulties were also observed. Of primary importance, however, was 
the apparently decisive advantage of a more rapid gain in the mechanics 
of English on the part of the control pupils without measurable loss in 
creativeness. 


Valuable suggestions for the treatment of severe cases of reading dis- 
ability are offered by Miss Helen M. Robinson in the same issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research: (1) A thorough diagnosis attacked from 
every angle of the case is essential. (2) Training should be aimed at the 
remediation of the cause of the difficulty. (3) The complete co-operation 
of the child is essential to progress (in some severe cases this co-operation 
must be obtained in an indirect manner). (4) It is often necessary in 
severe cases to have the child away from his parents and to give him 
psychiatric treatments during the initial stages of treatment. (5) A child 
will learn to read only by reading, and it is therefore necessary to get 
down to the child’s level of achievement or slightly below and provide a 
great deal of simple, interesting material so he will read. (6) The ultimate 
goal of remedial treatment is resocialization of the pupil in his own com- 
munity. 
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In the spring of 1938 thirteen students who had entered the University 
of Louisville after completion of only three years of the regular four-year 
program of studies were graduated from the college in pursuance of an 
experimental plan undertaken with special permission of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Lily Detchen describes 
the experiment in the March, 1939, issue of the School Review. 

The plan was consistent with the policy of the University of Louisville 
of placing academic advancement on an achievement rather than on a 
credit-earning basis. Students admitted under the plan were required to 
make scores above the sixtieth percentile of performance for the regular 
group of Freshmen in the University of Louisville. Actually, the recom- 
mendations of the high-school principal largely determined the selection 
of the students. The program of activities of the experimental students 
was essentially the same as that for all other Freshmen. Miss Detchen 
reports that the experimental students at first avoided outside employ- 
ment and did not participate so heartily in campus activities as did the 
control students. At the end of one semester, however, these differences 
largely disappeared. At the close of the experimental period the students 
who had entered the college without high-school graduation expressed 
themselves unanimously in favor of the plan, while the “control” stu- 
dents were almost unanimously in favor of a fourth year in high school. 

In the opinion of the writer this initial study in the field of higher educa- 
tion in the South constitutes a serious challenge to the assumption that 
the educational processes are best measured in units of time. 


The January 1, 1939, issue of Propaganda Analysis, bulletin of the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Incorporated, 138 Morningside Drive, 
New York City, is devoted to a survey of propaganda distributed in the 
United States by various antidemocratic and anti-Semitic organizations. 
An analysis of the technique of this propaganda and illustrations of leaf- 
lets and magazines are of particular interest to teachers concerned with 
the development of critical attitudes in reading. 


The January Bulletin of the American Library Association reports 
that reading in 1938 apparently increased throughout the country. Head- 
quarters from thirty-five cities of more than one hundred thousand popu- 
lation in the United States and Canada reported that there was more 
general use of the library in 1938 than in the preceding twelve months. 
Minneapolis, for example, showed a gain of four hundred and fifty thou- 
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sand books borrowed for home use during the first eleven months of the 
year, partly as the result of an extensive series of lectures, forums, and 
club meetings. Adult education classes sponsored by the government or 
by civic groups appeared to be responsible for the gains reported by St. 
Louis. The Chicago Public Library traced a part of the increase in read- 
ing to the European situation. Improved methods of reading guidance in 
the schools was held to be responsible for the remarkable gain in children’s 
reading. Vocational stories, books about animals—especially horses and 
dogs—books on how to do things, and old-fashioned fairy tales were in 
greatest demand. Modern fairy tales and fantasies are not popular ac- 
cording to most reports. 


NATIONAL BEST SELLERS! 
(March) 


FICTION 


All This, and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field. Macmillan. 

. Rebecca, by Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday, Doran. 

. Disputed Passage, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton Mifflin. 
The Tree of Liberty, by Elizabeth Page. Farrar & Rinehart. 
Three Harbours, by Van Wyck Mason. Lippincott. 

. The Patriot, by Pearl S. Buck. John Day. 

Song of Years, by Bess Streeter Aldrich. Appleton-Century. 
Wickford Point, by John P. Marquand. Little, Brown. 

. Seasoned Timber, by Dorothy Canfield. Harcourt, Brace. 

. The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner. 


AK PWD 


NONFICTION 


Mein Kampf, by Adolf Hitler. Reynal & Hitchcock; Stackpole. 
Reaching for the Stars, by Nora Waln. Little, Brown. 

. A Peculiar Treasure, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Doran. 

Days of Our Years, by Pierre Van Paassen. Hillman-Curl. 

. Alone, by Richard E. Byrd. Putnam. 

Listen! the Wind, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Harcourt, Brace. 
With Malice toward Some, by Margaret Halsey. Simon & Schuster. 
. Through Embassy Eyes, by Martha Dodd. Harcourt, Brace. 

The Horse and Buggy Doctor, by Arthur E. Hertzler. Harper. 
Grandma Called It Carnal, by Bertha Damon. Simon & Schuster. 


9S 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of 103 bookstores. 
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AN INTERESTING AND HELPFUL MONOGRAPH 


Readers of the Journal, whether familiar or not with the Leonard 
monograph, Current English Usage, will certainly want to see the new 
Council publication, Facts about Current English Usage,’ by Marckwardt 
and Walcott, which might fairly well be described as a sequel to it. The 
Leonard monograph gives a summary of the opinions of a large number of 
competent judges on the literary or colloquial acceptability of two hun- 
dred and thirty expressions more or less frequently condemned in English 
textbooks. The authors of the present book have attempted to ascertain 
the “facts of usage” about these same expressions by consulting the il- 
lustrative examples recorded in the Oxford Dictionary, supplemented by 
those in the second edition of the New International, the grammars of 
Jespersen and Curme, Hall’s English Usage, and similar publications. 

The Leonard monograph revealed that a great many of these con- 
demned expressions were, in the opinion of the judges, “‘established”’ as 
acceptable English; but its findings aroused a great deal of adverse jour- 
nalistic comment, especially as to certain items. The new study, however, 
goes still farther and indicates that half of the expressions which Leonard 
marked as “disputable” deserve, by the facts of usage, to be regarded 
either as “literary English” or as ‘American literary English.” 

The authors have done a painstaking piece of work and have kept their 
findings as objective as possible. Since the volume contains also most of 
the matter of the original Leonard monograph it is doubly valuable to 
busy teachers. 

Yet a word of caution is needed. In matters pertaining to the use of 
English it is impossible to get away from personal opinion entirely, and 
even if possible it would be inadvisable. After all, the thing that matters 
to most of us is the impression that our speech makes upon others. In the 
volume under review the pronunciation “et” for the past tense of “eat”’ 
is classed as “colloquial English.” Nevertheless most Americans regard 
the use of “et” as a sign of gross illiteracy and are likely to continue to do 
so. Consequently, while an American teacher might well inform his pupils 
that there really are cultivated people who say “I et my dinner,” he would 


* Albert H. Marckwardt and Fred G. Walcott, Facts about Current English Usage. 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1939. Pp. 144. $0.90. 
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certainly be derelict in his duty if he encouraged them to use that pro- 
nunciation. 

It is interesting to note, too, that what is acceptable in one section of 
our country may not be so in another. ‘Dove’ as the past tense of ‘“‘dive”’ | 
is adjudged by the authors to be “American literary English.’”’ In the 
South it is not generally considered even good colloquial usage. Nor do 
southerners favor at all the use of “hadn’t ought,” which is rated as 
“colloquial.” 

This reviewer was highly pleased to see the truth revealed concerning 
a number of usages long improperly condemned by writers of textbooks— 
“gotten,” for instance, often amazingly branded as obsolete in English 
texts but really preferred over “got” by the large majority of Americans. 
Yet his personal taste does not agree with all the ratings assigned, and 
other readers will no doubt make the same discovery. The authors, how- 
ever, make it clear that they are not attempting to interfere with the 
exercise of personal taste but are merely presenting facts as they have 


found them. 


C. A. Lioyp 
BILTMORE COLLEGE 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
LITERATURE FOR THE TENTH GRADE 


Achievement, the second volume of the ‘Good Reading Series,’’ has 
appeared in a new edition. By adding a wealth of illustrative and read- 
ing material the editors have made the anthology more timely and more 
attractive than it was in its original form. 

Its format is unusually good. Numerous pen-and-ink drawings, photo- 
graphic reproductions, and eight delightful color plates, all well chosen, 
are better than the illustrations usually found in school books. 

The editors have increased their emphasis upon modern literature in 
the text and thereby increased its usefulness. The reading material, 
which maintains a good balance between the old and the new, is divided 
into ten sections. 

The biography section contains selections by Emil Ludwig, Mary R. 
Parkman, Otis W. Caldwell, and Paul de Kruif. Among the narrative 
poems presented are such favorites as “Hervé Riel,” “Forty Singing Sea- 
men,” “The Prisoner of Chillon,” ““The Highwayman, “The Rime of the | 
Ancient Mariner,” and “The Glove and the Lions.” 

* By Tom Peete Cross, Reed Smith, Elmer C. Stauffer, and Elizabeth Collette. New 
York: Ginn & Co., 1938. Pp. 678. 
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In the short-story group are five narratives seldom found in other 
collections: O. Henry’s “Last Leaf,’’ H. Rider Haggard’s “The Shooting 
Match,” Dr. John Brown’s “Rab and His Friends,” Henry Sydnor Harri- 
son’s “Miss Hinch,” and Bill Adams’ ‘Home Is the Sailor.” 

The inclusion of a section devoted to humorous prose and verse is a 
further improvement over the original one. Although the poems and 
prose chosen do not always pertain to the theme of the book, doubtless 
their entertainment value will compensate for this lack. 

Selections from Archibald Rutledge, William Beebe, Frederick A. 
Lewis, and J. B. S. Haldane are found under the “Scientific Writing”’ 
classification. Fifteen poems are reproduced in the “Lyrics’’ section. 
Scott’s ‘““Hunting Song” and Burns’s “My Heart’s in the Highlands”’ are 
printed with music. 

Charles Merz’s “Caravan,” Leacock’s “‘I’l] Stay in Canada,” and Mor- 
ley’s “The Apple That No One Ate” are among the seven light essays 
selected. 

“Gareth and Lynette,” “The Passing of Arthur,” “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” and “Julius Caesar,” all complete, comprise the balance of the 
book. 

Careful editing is evident throughout the 678 pages of the new volume. 
Introductions designed for each section and selection are pertinent and 
readable. Keyed footnotes explain many words in the text which might 
cause the average reader some difficulty. 

Following the selection are discussion hints—for those who would like 
to use them—and excellent suggestions for further reading. The book’s 
Appendix contains a helpful dictionary of names and phrases and an 
index of titles and authors. 

Truly, Achievement offers a solution for the problem of selecting an 


anthology of readings for tenth-grade students. 
Harpy R. Fincu 
GREENWICH HIGH SCHOOL 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


GROWTH IN READING 


Recent studies have demonstrated that the incidence of poor reading 
skill is unjustifiably high among pupils in American junior and senior 
high schools. In addition, it has been clearly shown that reading dis- 
ability is regrettably frequent. Finally, meager amounts of voluntary 
reading and seemingly low tastes in choice of printed matter are revealed 
consistently in studies of the leisure activities of adolescent youth. 
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To ameliorate or improve these conditions many ‘“‘remedial”’ programs 
have been inaugurated. These programs have shown clearly that most 
seriously retarded pupils can attain fair competency in silent reading, 
and that students generally will gain in ability and in taste if they have 
the opportunity to read from sources selected in accord with their abilities 
and interests. However, the English teacher encounters at this point a 
difficulty of great magnitude, for there is a paucity of printed material 
which is simply written and harmonious with the interests of twelve- to 
fourteen-year-old pupils. 

The authors of Growth in Reading," recognizing this situation, have at- 
tempted to provide systematic reading instruction from materials appro- 
priate for junior high school pupils. As a result of thoroughgoing study 
and research they offer a new collection of stories which should permit 
many seventh-grade pupils to enjoy good reading and to become good 
readers. Instruction is planned to take place about central units or 
themes, and study aids are provided to stimulate thinking and to induce 
the pupil to interpret his reading. Class projects and supplementary read- 
ing lists are suggested to afford additional significant and correlated ex- 
perience. 

The primary basis for the selection of the units is undoubtedly the 
authors’ experience and broad acquaintance with children’s literature and 
with young people. They have succeeded admirably in this endeavor; in 
fact, the selections center around activities which have been found in 
recent investigations to be of great interest to adolescents. For example, 
Unit I contains narrative and informative episodes relating to certain 
popular recreational activities and hobbies. The stories are of varying 
but generally high literary quality, and the projects and additional read- 
ing, the reviewer believes, will be approvingly indorsed by pupils and 
teachers. 

The program of reading offered through this book is considered to 
be “basic,” and the book is therefore to be regarded as a text. It is at 
this point that the reviewer takes exception to an otherwise excellent 
and worthy contribution to children’s literature. It is his conviction that 
the interests and abilities of any group of seventh-grade children neces- 
sitate a much broader selection of materials if needs that are really basic 
are to be satisfied. It is true and obvious that this excellent selection of 
stories will provide help which many teachers will welcome because of 
their insufficient acquaintance with children’s literature. The selections 


* By Robert C. Pooley, Fred G. Walcott, and W. S. Gray (reading director). Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1938. 
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are well chosen and the procedures for using them can be readily followed. 
Thus, once again we encounter the primary question of the desirability of 
recommending a basic text, the use of which will undoubtedly bring about 
some improvement in present conditions. 

It is doubtful whether such a recommendation (were it to be followed) 
would represent a forward and beneficial step. Genuine and enduring 
improvement in reading will occur, the reviewer believes, only in so far 
as teachers become expert in studying and understanding children and in 
directing and guiding them so that worthy individual patterns of growth 
in reading will develop. Teachers, therefore, must become serious and 
competent students of children’s growth; and, in addition, they must ac- 
quire thorough acquaintance with children’s literature, old and new. 
There are more productive ways of teaching reading than by use of a 
text; free-reading programs and experience curriculums have abundantly 
demonstrated this. One citation only, Lou La Brant’s An Evaluation of a 
Free Reading Program, is evidence enough. The issue here is patently 
clear: Are we, as teachers, interested predominantly in a body of subject 
matter which all children will study; or are we concerned primarily with 
other objectives, viz., the preservation of individuality, personality orien- 
tation and adjustment, and continuous sturdy growth. A position on this 
question will determine our interest in and use of basic texts. 

The preceding paragraph should not be interpreted as detracting from 
the worth of this volume. Growth in Reading contains a much-needed 
assembly of materials of literary excellence. They are attractively 
grouped in carefully conceived units; their intrinsic merit is enhanced by 
desirable illustrations; and they are grouped about units which are gen- 
uinely interesting to boys and girls. It is the reviewer’s hope that this 
commendable volume will be generally used as a part of the reading in 


experience curriculums and free-reading programs. 
PauL WITTY 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Patriot. By Pearl S. Buck. John Day. 


Returning in this novel to the Chinese scene, Pear] Buck pictures Japanese invasion 
and the Japan and China of the last dozen years. I-wan, of a wealthy Chinese banker 
family, is at eighteen a patriot; an idealist, he sees life as good or bad. Betrayed by the 
leader whom the revolutionists trust, I-wan is sent for safety to Japan. Here he 
sees a new order of life—China was used to lawlessness and rebellion; in Japan are 
peace and security. After a time he finds that this exquisite order is secured by ruth- 
lessness. The time of the Japanese invasion comes, and while I-wan’s youthful in- 
tensity has given way to a patriotic bewilderment, he sees that he must fight for China 
because it is his country and the home of his people. 


Wickford Point. By John P. Marquand. Little, Brown. $2.75. 

The Late George A pley won literary acclaim for its writer, who now offers in Wickford 
Point a thirty-year tale of a New England family, the Brill’s. A portion of the story 
has run as a serial in the Saturday Evening Post. There are vivid characters—Great- 
Aunt Sarah, interested in transcendentalism; the unhappy Bella; and the pseudo-poet, 
the “Wickford Sage.” Wealthy, witty, satirical, sardonic; liking, he says, the bitter 
people such as Maugham, he adds, “I have only three friends in the world and two of 
those don’t like me.” 


Bitter Creek. By James Boyd. Scribners. $2.50. 

Boyd usually writes of the past. He believes that “a writer needs the perspective 
of years.” His latest book (a good one) is about a redheaded boy who ran away from a 
tyrannical father to a career Mark Twain might have envied. On a western ranch he 
led a cowboy-Indian life of adventure familiar to dime-novel readers of another genera- 


tion. 


Ordeal. By Nevil Shute. Morrow. $2.50. 

The author of Kindling is a skilled aviator and knows the way of the air. Peter 
Corbett and his wife Joan with their three small children were a happy, middle-class 
Southampton family. Awakened by unbelievable earsplitting shocks, masonry tumbling, 
and windows shattering, Peter muttered, “I think it must be an air raid.” No war had 
been declared; it was a dark, rainy night; shock followed shock. Night after night the 
same thing happened. In style this is a “It Can’t Happen Here” novel, but it is written 
with great restraint. The simplicity with which conditions—scarcity of food and water, 
cholera—are described, the spirit of endurance, the capacity to hope, and the integrity 
and fortitude of fine men and women make a gripping story. 


The Wild Palms. By William Faulkner. Random. $2.50. 
“You are born submerged in anonymous lockstep with the teeming, anonymous 
myriads of your time and generation. You get out of step once, falter once, and you 


are trampled to death.” 
This novel consists of two parallel stories—a chapter of one, followed by a chapter 
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of the other. A young doctor, who had taken no time for social life, meets a married 
woman and the two are swept off balance. The theme is the consuming power of 
this mad passion. In the parallel story a young convict is swept by a flood to physical 
freedom but into the arms of a woman. Faulkner presents these stories with the power 
we have learned to expect from him. Of one character he says, “He looked like some- 
thing exposed to light by turning over rotten logs or planks.” Some themes are like 
that. 


Mein Kampf. By Adolf Hitler. Reynal & Hitchcock. 

This edition, which is issued by arrangement with Houghton Mifflin & Company, 
publishers of the shortened version, My Battle, differs from the Stackpole edition (see 
English Journal, April, 1939, p. 327) in that it is fully annotated by distinguished 
authorities who supply information necessary to evaluating, or even understanding, 
many of Hitler’s statements. 


The Wedding. By Grace Lumpkin. Furman. $2.50. 

By the author of To Make My Bread. Time, 1909; place, Lexington. Briefly the 
life of bride and groom are disclosed. The groom is a young doctor whose youth was 
dominated by a stingy, hill-bred father. The bride, Jennie Middleton, of gentle birth, 
was the oldest daughter of a Confederate veteran and nurtured on Confederate history. 
The night before the wedding Jennie and the doctor quarreled and the next day the 
family, servants, and wedding party lived through ghastly emotional conflicts. This 
is a subtle, delightful study of many phases of life—of marriage, church, parents, and 
weddings. 


The Stricklands. By Edwin Lanham. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Crosby Strickland made the best “corn licker” in the state of Oklahoma—unlaw- 
fully, of course—but he was a fine upstanding old farmer. His youngest son, Pat, 
always wilful, wanted money and the pleasant things of life without working too hard 
for them. The older brother, Jay, dedicated his life to organizing the tenant farmers 
and kept an eye on Pat. The story is excellent in characterization, dramatic, and in- 
tense. Asa social study it is remarkably unbiased and provocative. 


Rope of Gold. By Josephine Herbst. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


Miss Herbst’s novels Pity Is Not Enough and The Executioner Waits have won 
high praise from critics. She visited the Soviet Union, spent a year in Mexico, made a 
survey of Germany, reported the general strike in Cuba, and spent three months be- 
hind the lines in Spain. When she turns her eye to the social struggle in America she 
has background and experience for understanding. There are four principal characters 
in Rope of Gold—a young couple and two friends. The author is deeply concerned with 
economic insecurity, with organizations fighting the cause of sufferers from farm 
mortgages, dust storms, strikes, unemployment, relief, eviction, etc. Of course her 
sympathies are with the exploited. She covers so much territory and sees so much class 
hatred and rebellion that the story lacks clarity and coherence, as perhaps does the 
life which she depicts. 


The Fathers. By Allen Tate. Putnam. $2.50. 
Mr. Tate, a Kentucky man, is perhaps best known for his studies of Stonewall 
Jackson and Jefferson Davis. He has written a fascinating story of young people of 
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the 1850’s, of bewildered parents, of a great emotional crisis, and of human relation- 
ships under stress. The story is told by a younger son and brother to whom his sister’s 
husband is a hero. The story of a prize negro, Yellow Jim, alone furnishes tragedy and 
horror sufficient for a volume. There are other characters: Major Buchan and his 
daughter Susan, Lacy and his brother Semmes. It is a novel of action with great social 
implications. 


Full Harvest. By Dora Aydelotte. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 


The author of Trumpets Calling and Long Furrows has written a story of small- 
town and farm life of the late nineties. Lyddy Miller, energetic wife of a prosperous 
farmer, wanted her children to have “advantages.” The problem of the “retired” man 
and a new experience for his family is handled with simplicity and understanding. 


Tryst. By Elswyth Thane. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


The author of The Tudor Wench and Young Mr. Disraeli in her latest book delves 
into the supernatural. The father of seventeen-year-old Sabrina, doing research work 
in prehistoric Britain, leased an old estate, and his neglected daughter found in the fine 
old house a closed room. Of course she picked the lock and entered into an enchanted 
land. 


Guns of Burgoyne. By Bruce Lancaster. Stokes. $2.50. 


This book should stand beside those of Kenneth Roberts. This romantic story has 
several new angles. “Gentleman Johnny” was ordered to march to New York from the 
north with his Hessian troops to meet the rest of the English army, and together they 
were to crush the rebellion. But first the Hessian army must be recruited, and the story 
opens with the brutal conscription of men of humble standing forced to serve under the 
Elector and George III. The story is related by a Hessian officer who sees in the person 
of one young officer, Kurt Ahrens, a hero and warrior of honor, although most of the 
officers are despicable. The insight which makes each soldier a human being, the 
stupidity and infamy of the English officers (excepting Burgoyne), blundering in their 
correct brilliant uniforms, the American vision of land enough for all, and the exploita- 
tion of Indians add special interest to the story. 


The Land Is Bright. By Archie Binns. Scribners. $2.50. 


Most well-told stories of a migration—a trek to a promised land—hold a fascina- 
tion; of special interest is this story of thousands of families who followed the Oregon 
Trail. Such a group left Illinois, with money belts and household goods, in covered 
wagons drawn by oxen. They were looking for a land free from injustices, free from 
bondage, and free from great wealth and squalid poverty. The power of the story lies 
in the perception of the author and of some of the more reflective immigrants that in 
the daily living of the community on the march were reflected all the elements of human 
forbearance, integrity, and selfishness which created a social order from which they 
fled and of which too surely their group would in time build a replica. 


Death of the Heart. By Elizabeth Bowen. Knopf. $2.50. 


Portia Quayne, a sensitive, lonely girl of sixteen, had led a vagabond existence with 
her elderly father and mother. Both died, and the daughter, who had dearly loved her 
mother but had never had friends of her own age, was thrown into a society she could 
not understand. “She asked herself humbly for what reason people said what they 
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did not mean, and did not say what they meant.” Her new school mistress (very select 
school) felt that “Sins cut boldly up through every class of society but mere misde- 
meanors show a certain level in life.”” Not the least interesting of the excellent charac- 
ters is Matchett, a servant. “Sacrificers,” said Matchett, “are not the ones to pity. 
The ones to pity are those they sacrifice.” This penetrating study of human relation- 
ships is told in exquisite prose. 


The Best One-Act Plays of 1938: Annual Issue. Edited by Margaret Mayorga. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


Included are a short, excellent Preface, twelve one-act plays, and short sketches of 
“One Hundred Selected Plays of the Year.” Maxwell Anderson, Alfred Kreymborg, 
Paul Green, and others are represented. Timeliness, says the editor, is one of the great- 
est of all dramatic virtues. Obviously, war and revolution play an important part in 
the drama of 1938. 


The Literature of the Rocky Mountain West: 1803-1903. Selected and edited by 
Levette Jay Davidson and Prudence Bostwick. Caxton. $5.00. 


In this excellent and significant collection the editors have chosen excerpts from 
those works—historical, sociological, geographical, and literary—which they consider 
the most important writing in the period 1803-1903. Many items are not available to 
the public in their original form. Contents are grouped under “Western Fiction,” 
“Wild Life of Indian, Trapper, Hunter, and Soldier,” “Reports of Explorers, Journal- 
ists, and Curious Visitors,” “Personal Reminiscences,” ‘Descriptive Essays,’’ and 
“Humorous Sketches and Tall Tales.” 


My Memoir. By Edith Bolling Wilson. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 


“T claim no reader’s attention with the idea that I will reveal official secrets; . . . 
but I have revealed the truth about personal matters which has been often distorted 
by the misinformed.” Although President Wilson discussed with his wife his political 
problems and read to her his state papers, much of the book is devoted to social life 
in the White House. She does, however, discuss at length Bryan’s resignation, their 
distrust of Lansing, and their suspicions of Colonel House. She describes with gratifica- 
tion their sojourns in England, Italy, and France. She is quite certain that Wilson’s 
breakdown was the result of overwork and that his physical condition never affected 
his mind. As other biographers have done, she emphasizes his warm, tender solicitude 
toward those dear to him and his personal gaiety and charm. 


Lord Macaulay: A Victorian Liberal. By Richard Croom Beatty. University 
of Oklahoma Press. $3.00. 


Thomas Babington Macaulay, precocious child, poet, and protégé of Hannah 
Moore, author of Lays of Ancient Rome and champion of the great English middle class, 
wrote brilliant English historical literature the while he made and won a bitter fight for 
the Reform Bill of 1832. The author has, in tracing the spectacular career of this 
many-sided man, stressed the complex social structure of the early nineteenth century. 
To re-create an interval of history, he says, always in terms of the personality of one’s 
subject, is the first duty of a biographer. 
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Industrial Valley. By Ruth McKenney. Harcourt. $3.00. 


“The story of an epic human struggle which happened only yesterday in America— 
told with vivid realism, speed and satire.”” Ruth McKenney, author of the mirthful 
My Sister Eileen, in Industrial Valley has told the story (1930-38) of Akron, Ohio, 
greatest rubber producing center in America, and of the origin of C.I.O. and sit-down 
strikes. The author says: “‘The whole city of Akron helped me write this bbok—the town 
stinks and throbs and sometimes gets rich and more often goes on relief with Rubber 
.... the CIO taught the rubber worker to understand and hate Fascism.”’ Her study 
will be compared to Middletown by the Lynds. 


I Found Africa. By Van Nes Allen. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 

Young Van Nes devotes his first chapter to his first impression of Africa. In the 
second he gives a fine picture of his boyhood, his father, and his decision to go to Africa. 
There follows a simple, sincere tale of his years in Africa, a moving description of the 
people and the efforts of a few white men who under great difficulties are making a 
heroic attempt to teach medical care and sanitation to a people who are in great need 
and who are appreciative when once they understand. Much local color, African moods, 
temperament, and social and religious customs are a part of his adventurous narrative. 
Interesting photographs are included. 

Lines at Intersection. By Josephine Miles. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Selected Poems. By Sister Madeleva. Macmillan. $1.50. 
All in One Breath. By David Morton. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Small volumes of poetry. 


The Watchbirds. By Munro Leaf. Stokes. $1.00. 
There is each season a book for children with a special appeal to adults—this is it. 


My Country and My People. By Lin Yutang. John Day. $3.00. 
To his classic interpretation of his countrymen Lin Yutang has added a 24,000-word 
discussion of the war with Japan and its possibilities. 


Picasso. By Gertrude Stein. Scribners. $3.00. 
In Gertrude Stein’s best manner she has told an interesting story of the artist’s life. 


There are illustrations, eight of them colored. 
The Dragon Wakes. By Edgar Ansel Mowrer. Morrow. $2.00. 


Perhaps no more authentic description of what is happening in China can be found 
than this account by the author of Germany Puts the Clock Back. 


My Wife and I. By Sidney Homer. Macmillan. $3.50. Illustrated. 

The great composer has written a warm and lovely story of his own experiences 
and those which he and his wife have shared. 
Book Parade. By Howard Spring. Viking. $2.50. 


The author of My Son, My Son, famed in England as a reviewer, presents sixty of 
his own reviews of books which he considers of permanent value. 


The Letters of T. E. Lawrence. By David Garnett. Doubleday, Doran. $5.00. 
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T. E. Lawrence to His Biographers. Robert Graves and Liddell Hart. Double- 
day, Doran. 2 vols. $20. 

Lawrence’s trustees have released his official letters, and two of his best friends, 
Graves and Hart, have published the letters written to them. Lawrence’s own life- 
story will be published in 1950. Graves says, ‘“‘He had all the marks of the Irishman, 
the rhetoric of freedom, the rhetoric of chastity, the rhetoric of humour, the power to 
excite deep affections, loyalty to the long buried past, high aims qualified by a too 
mocking sense of humour..... ” These interesting trivia and details add to his charm— 
Lawrence is a hero to his generation. 


Mexican Folk Plays. By Josephina Niggli. University of North Carolina Press. 
$2.50. 

This first of the new “‘Carolina Playmakers Series’’ presents five one-act plays origin- 
ally produced at the University of North Carolina, with an Introduction on the author 
and plays by Professor Koch, a Foreword on the state of drama in Mexico by the director 
of the Theatre of the National University of Mexico, and an Appendix on Mexican 
costume. The three comedies of village life, a lengendary poetic drama, and a fiery 
realistic drama of solider-women in the Revolution of 1910 show a young dramatist doing 
brilliantly for her people something of what the early Abbey Theatre writers did for the 
Irish peasantry. They are good reading, alive with the colors of Mexico, and easily 
producible for school and amateur theaters. Incidentally, an attractive and fitting 
piece of bookmaking. 


Collected Poems. By Mark Van Doren. Holt. $3.50. 

This is the first collected edition of Mark Van Doren’s poems. He says, ‘‘Except for 
certain changes and omissions, and except for twenty-one new poems in the section 
called America’s Mythology, this collection reproduces the contents of six volumes 
written since 1922 and published since 1924.” ‘‘Jonathan Gentry,” a long poem with 
an American theme, has been revised. The poems are chronologically grouped; there 
are indexes of titles and first lines. 


The Best Poems of 1938. Selected by Thomas Moult. Harcourt. $2.00. 


Poetry-lovers look forward to this annual collection. In a brief, pointed Preface 
Moult quotes Herbert Palmer as saying that ‘“‘people no longer lend a listening ear to 
poetry because there is nothing for them to hear with understanding . . . . the poet is 
said to be out of touch with the market place . . . . less homely, less human than the 
fireside clime.’’ These poems were selected from periodicals and represent a wide choice 
from British and American poets. 


The New Western Front. By Stuart Chase. Harcourt. Paper, $0.75. 


“How the United States differs from Europe and why we Americans do not need 
to goto war.”’ This concise book by the author of The Tragedy of Waste, Rich Land Poor 
Land, and The Tyranny of Words is a book we read with the wish that every citizen 
might study it. In the first chapter our isolation and self-sufficiency are emphasized. 
Other chapters develop further this self-sufficiency; the rise and fall of the League of 
Nations—a possible league; ‘‘The Price of Peace,” and ‘‘How To Be Neutral.” “How 
To Stop Dictators” and America South are discussed. We have a more solemn obliga- 
tion to maintain the peace and well-being of destiny, he believes, ‘‘than to go peddling 
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competitive exports about the world, and entangling ourselves with the quarrels of 
other nations who, in the nature of their geographical deficiencies, must quarrel, until 
some day they too achieve continental unity.” 


A Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. Winston. $3.50. 

A reissue of an old favorite is one of the beautiful books of the year. There is a 
facsimile reproduction of the original manuscript; the spelling and punctuation follow 
the text of the first edition published in 1843. There is an Introduction by Lionel Barry- 
more and some gorgeous color illustrations by Everett Shinn. 


Reading the Price Tags of Life. By M. K. Wisehart. Halcyon House (Blue 

Ribbon Books, Inc.) $1.94. 

“A method of conduct and a technique for successful living; a biography of a princi- 
ple that is overwhelmingly victorious in the affairs of the world.”’ Wisehart, who has 
been writing success stories for the American Magazine, Good Housekeeping, The Satur- 
day Evening Post, etc., for twenty-five years, here attempts to state the principles he 
has drawn from his ten thousand interviews with successful people. 


Everyman’s Drama: A Study of the Noncommercial Theatre in the United States. 
By Jean Carter and Jess Ogden. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education. $1.00. 

This member of the series of ‘‘Studies in the Social Significance of Adult Education 
in the United States,” financed by the Carnegie Corporation, takes a hopeful view of 
the noncommercial theater, which it finds to be fulfilling valuable educational func- 
tions, both in the emotional training of the actors and in the intellectual training of 
the audiences. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


A Bibliography of Prose Fiction: For Supplementary English Reading in High 
School and College. By Elbert Lenrow. In three parts. Prepared by the 
Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 

An annotated list of fourteen hundred selected novels classified under headings re- 
lated to child needs and interests. The three parts, which deal respectively with the 
individual and his intimate environment, the individual and the social environment, 
and the individual’s need for entertainment and “‘escape,”’ offer invaluable reading 
guidance to young people eagerly exploring the world of their own personal relationships 
and the larger worlds of human endeavor and conflict. 


Interpretation in Teaching. By I. A. Richards. Harcourt, Brace. $4.00. 


One of the world’s very greatest authorities on literary interpretation and semantics 
here attempts a detailed psychological study of our use of language in thinking and 
communication. He shows metaphor to be much more basic in our communication than 
most of us have supposed and points out frequent causes of misinterpretation. He would 
quite thoroughly reform the teaching of grammar and usage in the schools. Partly be- 
cause of pioneer thinking and partly because of a superabundance of details and illustra - 
tion, the book is very hard reading. 
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Co-operation: Principles and Practices: Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. National Education Association. 


The yearbook committee has produced a document of primary significance for 
American education. The study appraises the place of co-operation in the list of ob- 
jectives of the school in the background of a democratic society and offers concrete 
guidance to administrators and teachers striving to develop both appreciation and 
understanding of the co-operative principle among children and youth. 


Problems in the Improvement of Reading in High School and College. By Ruth 
Strang, with the assistance of Mrs. Florence C. Rose. Science Press. 


A teacher who has done pioneer work in the field of remedial reading on the sec- 
ondary-school and college levels here summarizes the available evidence on a wide 
variety of reading problems and offers concrete assistance in the planning of a remedial 
program. Dr. Strang presents a detailed analysis of the abilities involved in the reading 
process and describes the factors involved in the school-wide developmental program, 
reports case studies and evaluates types of reading materials and reading tests. The 
volume offers much-needed assistance in a new and important area of education. 


Education and the New Realism. By Frederick S. Breed. Macmillan. $2.00. 


This series of stimulating essays on current trends in education undertakes funda- 
mental criticism of the theory and practice of the progressive movement. Professor 
Breed emphasizes the importance of control and guidance in the educative process and 
the conservation of traditional values. 


Creed of a Schoolmaster. By Claude M. Fuess. Little, Brown. $2.00. 


Another critique of progressive education is found in these urbane and good-humored 
essays by the headmaster of Phillips-Andover Academy. Accepting with reservations 
the “‘progressive” criticism of the traditional school, Dr. Fuess demands concrete pro- 
posals for a new type of education in the English and American private schools. 
Although in the English “‘public” school the writer finds leadership producing qualities 
apparently absent in comparable institutions in the United States, he undertakes to 
defend American private schools against recent disparagement of its accomplishments. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Steps to Good English. By Marquis E. Shattuck and Thomas Cauley. Iroquois. 
$0.88. 


A handbook in English embracing the problems of reading, effective oral and written 
expression, as well as the enjoyment of literature. It is a practical guide to interesting 
things to do and a source of such technical information as is needed in real life-situa- 
tions. The pages are perforated and designed for inclusion in student notebooks. 


High-School Journalism. By Harold Spears and C. H. Lawshe, Jr. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 


A textbook in journalism distinguished for its attractive typography, simple style, 
and abundant illustration. 
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Handbook for High School Journalism. Edited by Ann Lane Savidge, Gunnar 

Horn, and Howard N. Keefe. Douglas Printing Co. 

A looseleaf handbook in journalism containing traditional and streamlined headline 
schedules, a manual of style, and a syllabus for a journalism course. Sample type faces, 
copyreaders’ and proofreaders’ marks, and a suggested method of estimating copy, as 
well as hints on newspaper makeup are among the practical materials included. 


Background Readings for American History. Compiled by Jean Carolyn Roos. 
Wilson. $0.35. 
An annotated list of fiction and nonfiction illustrating the major periods in American 
history from the era of discovery and exploration—from 1000 to 1607—down to our 
own time. 


Plain English. By William Freeman. Edited by Blanche Colton Williams. 
Appleton-Century. $1.50. 
This book is probably of very little practical value, but it is also probably one of the 
most exciting popular books written on the English language. The little volume will 
easily compete with any of the well-thumbed novels on the high-school shelf. 


Tragedies Old and New: Including Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” Sophocles’ ‘‘Elec- 
tra,” and O’Neill’s “Beyond the Horizon.” Edited by Helen E. Harding. 
Noble & Noble. $1.25. 

A well-edited collection of plays suggesting comparison of techniques in the three 
great periods in ths history of the drama. 


The Boys’ Life of Colonel Lawrence. By Lowell Thomas. Rev. ed. Appleton- 
Century. $2.00. 
The new edition of this fast-moving biography carries the story of T. E. Lawrence 
forward from 1927 to his dramatic death in 1935. 


Conquests of Science. Edited by Ray Compton and Charles H. Nettels. 
Harcourt, Brace. $1.20. 
These accounts of the contributions of great scientists have real story value. Al- 
though they are presumably designed for the slow reader in high school, they will 
probably be read chiefly by average or superior readers. 
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